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N unknown Writer who ſends his 
lucubrations into the world, and 
ſolicits public favour, is exactly in the 
condition of a new man aſpiring to honours 
among the antient Romans. They who 
have eſtabliſned their fame, are jealous of 
an intruder; they who are competitors, 
are angry at a rival; and the unconcerned 
ſpectators will ſeldom withdraw their eyes 
from the contemplation of allowed merit, 
to examine the pretenſions of doubtful 
excellence. 0 


rr : 
To enlarge the ſphere of knowledge, 
and to ftrike out into new paths of learn- 


ing, is the lot of few, The world is now 
fo old, the ſame ſcene has been ſo fre- 


quently diſplayed, and the reſearches of 
induſtry have penetrated ſo deeply into 
every object, that it is become almoſt im- 
poſſible to produce new diſcoveries, to 
repreſent unobſerved appearances, and to 
throw freſh light on ſcience and philo- 
ſophy. To publiſh without improving, 
it may be ſaid, is to multiply the labours 
of learning without enlarging its uſe, and 
is like increaſing the weight without add- 
ing to the value of the coin. | 
Yet under theſe diſcouragements, and 
at this late period, a writer may without 
preſumption hope to ſelect the ſcattered 
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PREFACE. 1 


flowers of larger plantations, interſperſe a 
few of his own culture, and place them 
together ſo as to add to their odour, and 
give freſh luſtre to their variegated 
colours. The attempt at leaſt 1s lau- 


dable, and to fail in a praiſeworthy un- 


dertaking, is not, in the eye of reaſon, 


diſgraceful, 


The following Essavs are the fruits of 
literary leiſure ſpent in philoſophical re- 
tirement. The author diſclaims the mo- 
tives of vanity and avarice in their pub- 
lication, The truth is, he thinks it un- 
juſtifiable diffidence to keep them in uſe- 
leſs obſcurity, if there is but a chance or 
poſſibility that they may contribute to the 
elegant amuſement, or to the benefit of 
others, If the admirer of moral and 
ED | | claſlical 
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claſſical beauty ſhall adopt one new idea, 
or correct one error, from the peruſal of 
the ſubſequent pages, it will be an ample 
recompence to their author to reflect, that 
he has contributed his mite in promoting 


the cauſe of virtue and learning. 


As for the cuſtom of averting the dif- 
pleaſure of the reader by ſervile ſubmiſ- 
ſion, or by the, falſe pretences of invo- 
luntary publication, the author will not 
have recourſe to methods which may de- 


baſe himſelf, but cannot accompliſh the 
end propoſed. 
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ON SENTIMENT. 


H E character of DzLicacy of 
SENTIMENT, ſo eſteemed at 
preſent, ſeems to have been un- 
known to the antients. At is certainly a 
great refinement on humanity ; ; refine- 
ments are never attended to in the earlier 
ages, when the occupations of war, and 
the wants of unimproved life, leave little 
opportunity and leſs inclination for fanci- 


ful enjoyments. Danger and diſtreſs ro- 


quire ſtrength of mind, and neceſſarily ex- 
clude an attention to thoſe delicacies, which, 
while they pleaſe, infallibly enervate. 
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That tenderneſs which is amiable in a 
ſtate of perfect civilization, is deſpiſed as 
a weakneſs among unpoliſned nations. 
Shocked at the ſmalleſt circumſtances 
which are diſagreeable, it cannot ſupport 
the idea of danger and alarm. So far from 
exerciſing the cruelties which are ſome- 
times politically neceſſary in a rude ſtate, it 
ſtarts with horror from the ſight, and at 
the deſcription of them. It delights in the 
calm. occupations of rural life, and would 
gladly reſign the ſpear and the ſhield for 
the ſhepherd's crook and the lover's gar- 


land. But in an unformed community, 


where conſtant danger requires conſtant 
defence, thoſe diſpoſitions which delight 
in retirement and eaſe will be treated with 
general contempt; and no temper of mind 


which is deſpiſed will be long epidemical. 


7 
The antient Greeks and Romans were 


the moſt civilized people on the earth. 
They, however, were unacquainted with 
that extreme delicacy of ſentiment which 
is become univerſally prevalent in modern 


times. Perhaps ſome reaſonable cauſes may 


de alügned. The my philoſophy endea- 
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ON SENTIMENT. 2 
voured to introduce a total apathy, and 
though it was not embraced in all its ri- 
gidity by the vulgar, yet it had a ſufficient 
number of votaries to diffuſe a general 
taſte for an inſenſibility of temper. It 
perhaps originally meant no more than to 
teach men to govern their affections by the 
dictates of reaſon, but as a natural want of 
feeling produced the ſame effects as a ra- 
tional regulation of the paſſions, it ſoon 
paſſed among the vulgar, for what it had 
no claim, a philoſophical indifference. 


That reſpectful attention to women which 
in modern times is called gallantry, was 
not to be found among the antients. Wo- 
men were looked upon as inferior beings, 
whoſe only duty was to contribute to plea- 
ſure, and ſuperintend domeſtic ceconomy. 
It was not till the days of chivalry that men 
ſhewed that deſire of pleaſing the ſofter ſex, 
which ſeems to allow them a ſuperiority, 
This deference to women refines the man- 
ners and ſoftens the temper; and it is 
no wonder that the antients, who admitted 
not women to their ſocial converſations, 

„ ſhould 
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4 - ON SENTIMENT. 
ſhould acquire a roughneſs of manners in- 
compatible with Delicacy” of Sentiment. 
9 

Men who acted, FOR and 5 
like the antients, were unqueſtionably fur- 
niſned by nature with every feeling in great 
perfection. But their mode of education 
contributed rather to harden, than to mol- 
lify, their hearts. Politics and war were 
the ſole general objects. Ambition, it 1s. 
well known, renders all other paſſions ſub- 
ſervient to itſelf; and the youth who had 
been accuſtomed to military diſcipline, and 


had endured the hardſhips of a campaign, 
though he might yield to the allurements 


of pleaſure, would not have time to attend 
to the refinements of delicacy, But the 
modern ſoldier, in the preſent mode of con- 
ducting war, is not compelled to undergo 
many perſonal hardſhips either in the pre- 
paration for his profeſſion, or in the exer- 


eiſe of it. Commerce, but little known to 


many antient nations, gives the moderns an 
opportunity of acquiring opulence without 
much difficulty or danger; and the infinite 
numbers who inherit this opulence, in or- 
der to paſs away life with eaſe, have recourſe 

to- 


"ON SENTIMENT. «© 
to the various arts of exciting pleaſure, 
The profeſſions of divinity, and law, leave 
ſufficient time, opportunity, and inclina- 


tion to moſt of their profeſſors to purſue 
every amuſement and gratification, The 
general plan of modern education, which 


among the liberal conſiſts of the ſtudy of 
poets. and ſentimental writers, contributes 
perhaps more than all other cauſes to hu- 
manize the heart and refine the ſentiments.: 
for at the period when education is com- 
menced, the. heart is moſt ſuſceptible of 
ampreſſions. 


Whatever diſpoſition tends to ſoften, 
without weakening the mind, muſt be che- 
riſhed; and it muſt be allowed that Deli- 
cacy of Sentiment, on this {ide the extreme, 
adds greatly to the happineſs of mankind, 
by diffuſing an univerſal benevolence. It 
reaches men to feel for others as for them- 
ſelves; it diſpoſes us to rejoice with the 
happy, and by partaking to encreaſe their 
pleaſure. It frequently excludes the ma- 
lignant paſſions, which are the ſources of 
the greateſt miſery in life. It excites a 
pleaſing ſenſation in our own breaſt, which, 
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if its duration be conſidered, may be placed 
among the higheſt gratifications of ſenſe. 
The only ill conſequence that can be ap- 
prehended from it is, an effeminacy of 
mind, which may diſqualify us for vigorous 
purſuits and manly exertions. 


In the moſt ſucceſsful courſe of life, ob- 
ſtacles will impede, and diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances diſguſt. To bear theſe without 
feeling them, is ſometimes neceſſary in the 
right conduct of life: but he who is trem- 
blingly alive all over, and whoſe ſenſibility 
approaches to ſoreneſs, avoids the conteſt 
in which he knows he muſt be hurt. He 
feels injuries never committed, and reſents 
affronts never intended. Diſguſted with 
men and manners, he either ſeeks retire- 
ment to indulge his melancholy, or weaken- 
ed by continual chagrin, he conducts him- 
ſelf with folly and imprudence. 


How then ſhall we avoid the extreme of 
a diſpoſition, which in the due medium is 
productive of the moſt ſalutary conſe- 
quences? In this exceſs, as well as all 
others, reaſon muſt be called in to moderate, 
* E Senſibiliry 
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Senſibility muſt not be permitted to ſink 
us into that ſtate of indolence, which effec- 
tually repreſſes thoſe manly ſentiments, that 
may very well conſiſt with the moſt deli- 
cate. The greateſt mildneſs is commonly 
united with "the oreateſt fortitude, in the 
true hero. Tendernehs joined with reſolu- 
tion, form indeed a finiſhed character, 
but it is a character to which reaſon may 


The affectation of great ſenſibility, is 


extremely common. It is however as odious 


as the reality is amiable. It renders a man 
contemptible, and a woman ridiculous. In- 
ſtead of relieving the afflicted, which is the 
neceſſary effect of genuine ſympathy, a 
character of this ſort flies from miſery, to 
ſhew that it is too delicate to ſupport the 
ſight of diſtreſs. The appearance of a 
toad, or the jolting of a carriage, will 
cauſe a paroxyſm of fear. But it is re- 
markable, that this delicacy and tenderneſs 
often diſappear in ſolitude, and the pretender 
to uncommon ſenſibility is frequently found, 
in the abſence of witneſſes, to be uncom- 
monly unfeeling. 
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To have received a tender heart from 
the hand of nature, is to have received 
the means of the greateſt bleſſings. To 
have guided it by the dictates of reaſon, 
is to have acted up to the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and to have obtained that 
happineſs of which the heart was conſti- 
tuted ſuſceptible. May a temper thus lau- 
dable in itſelf, never be rendered con- 


temptible by „ or uſeleſs by 
nezlect! 
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ON THE AFFECTATION OF THE GRACES, 


T has been-remarked by an author of 

ſome humour, that at certain periods 
there 1s an epidemical madneſs which rages 
through a whole kingdom. In time of war 
ideal victories and defeats alternately elevate 
and depreſs the ſpirits of the nation. In 
peace, the apprehenſion of war, the re- 
port of the plague, the fear of- popery and 
the pretender, the dread of a mad-dog, or 
of a. comet, alternately fill every counte- 
nance with gloom, every heart with terror, 
and every tongue with lamentation and 
company. 


The madneſs which prevails at -preſent, 
is not indeed of the melancholy kind, but 
it is outrageous and univerſal, It owes its 
riſe to a poſthumous publication of Lord 
Cheſterfield, which is generally read and 
admired. The GRAcxs are there recom- 


man 
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mended in ſo forcible a manner, that 


every unlicked cub who can make out the 
meaning, is induced to affect all the finical 
airs of a fine gentleman. Clowns, pedants, 
jockeys, country ſquares, and foxhunters, 
put off the ſtern virtue of their anceſtors, 
and begin to rival each other in imitating 


the mincing ſtep, and liſping voice, of a 
French dancing-maſter, 


As this affectation of the Graces is a 
new diſorder, I ſhall take the liberty, with 


ſubmiſſion to the College of Phyſicians, to 


give it a new name and call it the CHARI- 
TOMANIA. The following is an eſſay on 
the cauſe, ſymptoms, apd cure, of this 
alarming diſeaſe; which, I hope, will ob- 
rain at leaſt equal attention with the me- 
dical caſes which are ſo often preſented to 


the public by each ſelf important modera 


Hippocrates, 


A young man, apprentice to a mercer in 
the city of London, caught the Charito- 
mania, by reading in a magazine a few let- 
ters of Lord Cheſterfield concerning the art 


1 pleaſing, Before this accident he was 
Tn known 
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know to have ſpoken i in a manly. voice, and 
to have dreſſed with a decent plainneſs, 


But now he conſtantly wears his head pow- 


dered and perfumed, and his coat cut in 
the extreme of the faſhion, ſpeaks with a 
ſoft womaniſh accent, affects gallantry with 
his female cuſtomers, particularly married 
women, and aſſumes all the grimaces, at- 
titudes, and airs, which form the complete 
petit maitre. Upon conſidering his caſe, I 
preſcribed a grain of common ſenſe to be 
uſed in reflecting, that a behaviour, which 
might become an Envoy Extraordinary at 
the court of Dreſden, was ridiculous be- 
hind a counter in Cheaplide, 

A young divine was ſo 8 infected 
with the contagion, that from being per- 
fectly plain in his external parts, on a ſud- 


den his fingers were covered with carbun- 


cles, his hair changed colour, and ſmelt 
ſtrongly, his legs turned to a dead white, 


the exterior covering of his head was con- 


tracted to a nut-ſhell, and his whole ap- 
pearance ſo wonderfully metamorphoſed, 


that he neither knew nor was known by any 
of his former acquaintance. The diſorder was 


attended 
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attended with an uſual ſymptom, an in- 


vincible PavezRoPHOBLA, which made him 
day and night ſeek the company of the rich 


and great, and fly from a poor chriſtian 
brother as from a plague. In the pulpit, 
he was unable to turn his eyes upwards, 
but felt an irreſiſtible inclination to ogle 


the female part of his congregation. I re- 


commended to him, but I fear without 
effect, a little cool meditation every night 


when he went to bed, to be ſpent in rumi- 


nating, whether or not the beauty of holi- 
neſs would not be a more becoming grace, 
than any of thoſe inculcated by a graceleſs 
lordling. 


The two famous univerſities of this land 


are over-run with the infection. It is at- 
tended with a BIBLIOPHOBLIA, which not 
only prevents the diſeaſed perſons from at- 
tending to the porter. like language of Ho- 


mer's gods, but compels them to convert 


their libraries into dreſſing- rooms, to be 
conſulting the looking-glaſs when they 
ſhould be conſulting the lexicon, and learn- 
ing the art of pleaſing ſome pretty married 
woman, when they ſhould be reading the 

. | art, 
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art of logic with their tutors. I have given 
a hint to all the patients who have come 
from thoſe places to conſult me, to con- 
ſider that the Graces ſeldom chuſe to re- 
main after the Muſes are entirely diſmiſſed. 


A certain honeſt cen who had fol- 
lowed the vocation of a tallow-chandler 


from the age of fourteen to forty, being on 


a ſudden enriched by-a large legacy from a 
diſtant relation, who had not vouchſafed to 


know him while alive, was immediately 
{ſeized with a moſt ln Charitomania. 


His body no longer emitted the odoriferous 
effluvia of tale but ſent forth ſmells of 
perfume, which had never happened to 
him before in his life. The covering of 
his head, which was before a creditable 
periwig with a double row of curls behind, 
ſuddenly dropt off, and was ſucceeded by 
a boyiſh head of hair with a tail thicker 
and longer than the thickeſt and longeſt 
of his candles. He was ſoon over-run with 
a tribe of vermin called dancing maſters, 
French maſters, muſic maſters, and perru- 
quiers. His diſorder was attended with a 
loſs of memory, and he entirely forgot all 

| 1 his 
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his acquaintance who uſed to meet at the 


porter club once a week. Inſtead of theſe, 
whom he no longer knew, he ſought the 
company of wits and beaux in the faſhion- 


able coffee-houſes at the weſt end of the 


town. But what is remarkable in his caſe 
is, that though the ſymptoms were ſo vio- 
lent and alarming, yet inſtead of being re- 
ceived with condolence and ſympathy, he 


was every where treated with contempt and 


laughter. After frequent preſcriptions, 
which failed on account of the inveteracy 
of the diſeaſe, I gave him up as incurable. 


Were I to enumerate all the caſes of 
this diſorder, which have fallen under my 
notice, I verily believe my work would 
conſiſt of many volumes, folio, I ſhall 
therefore reſt ſatisfied with having given 
ſuch a ſhort hiſtory of this terrible peſti- 
lence, as may tend in ſome meaſure to 
elucidate its cauſe, nature, and effects; and 
I ſhall, with a public ſpirit unknown to my 
brother quacks, communicate the follow- 
ing invaluable noſtrum, which, taken in 
time, is a ſovereign remedy. © Let the pa- 
tient adminiſter to himſelf a ſmall doſe 
9 ” conſiſting 
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conſiſting of a few grains of common ſenſe, 
and a ſcruple of modeſty, which will not 
fail to purge away all tumours ariſing from 
vanity or if the patient has not courage 
enough to be his own phyſician, let his 
friends apply a bliſter to the morbid part, 
made up of cauſtic ridicule, 


36 ON THE COMPLAINTS OF 
ESSAY III. 


oN THE COMPLAINTS OF MEN OF LEARNING. 


* 


O ME have aſſerted, that happineſs, 
however various in kind, is alike in 


degree through all the human ſpecies, In 


conſequence of this opinion, the complaints 
of the ſtudent are thought to be no better 
founded than thoſe of the mechanic. Man- 
kind are indeed, it is allowed, more fre- 
quently reminded of the evils of the poet 
and the man of ſcience, than of the miſ- 
fortunes of the merchant and the manu- 
facturer. It is not, however, thought to 
be the ſuperior number or weight of the 
calamities of the former which brings 
them to the ears of the public, but their 


practice of committing all their thoughts 


and actions to writing. The tradeſman 
has a fever, or loſes a part of his family, 
or his fortune; he ſheds a tear in ſecret, 
and the world fees not his affliction: while 
a Quintilian, as if the events were uncom- 

| mon, 
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3 mon, tranſmits the loſs of a wife and child 
to eternity. A malefactor is baniſhed to 
ſome diſtant ſhore, and no more is heard 
I of him; but an Ovid, exiled for a cri- 
minal amour, endeavours to excite - the 
tear of pity in the moſt diſtant ages. 


Notwithſtanding the plauſibility of theſe 


Zremarks, an impartial obſerver will be ob- 
liged to confeſs, that if the evils of men 
of letters be not greater than thoſe of 
others, yet the en of them is com- 
monly more acute. The ſame delicacy of 
feeling which renders them particularly 
# ſuſceptible of intellectual beauty, makes 
them feel more ſenſibly the common diſ- 
treſſes of human life. 


Men of letters are, for the moſt part, 
in a ſtate of intenſe thought, While 
they, who are engaged in leſs refined 
purſuits, are frequently, (however ſome _ 
may doubt the total inactivity of the 
mind) in a ſtate of mental inſenſibility; 
and if happineſs is only in the mind, 
every little accident muſt deſtroy his tran- 
quillity who is ever in meditation. TH 
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The pleaſures of men of literature, are 
thoſe which ariſe from the contemplation * 
of greatneſs, novelty and beauty; plea- 
ſures of the pureſt and moſt exalted na- 
ture. Perhaps, no ſtate is more truly 
happy than that of 2 man of genius, at 
the timg he is cloſely engaged in ſurvey- 
ing either of theſe three ſources of ima- 
ginative enjoyment; but the very. purity 2? 
and excellence of theſe pleafures, are 


ultimately the occaſion of miſery to their i 


votaries. Our preſent condition will not 
permit mere mental gratifications to en- | 
groſs our whole care and attention; and 
when the mind reverts from its ideal 
bliſs to the occupations which its union 
with a body neceſſarily enjoins, the tran- | 
| fition from ſupreme delight to inſipidity 
and vexation, becomes the occaſion of a | 
degree of miſery proportionate to the de- | 


gree of loſt happineſs, 


Genius has always perfection for its 
object; but perfection is not to be found 


in human affairs. Genius is, therefore, | 


diſguſted with the impoſſibility of obtain- | 


ing that Which is conſtantly in its view. 


5 This 


aire 
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4 This it ſuffers in the receſſes of feudy: 
ion but upon entrance into the tranſactions 
ea- and employments of buſy life, the per- 
fection which it aims at, is much more 
rarely viſible. 
common mind are pleaſing or indifferent, 
appear to the mind of genius deformed 
and diſguſting; becauſe they fall ſhort of 
that image of perfection, formed in the 
3 fancy, to which, as a ſtandard, every thing 
is uſually referred and compared. 
acuteneſs of diſcernment ſerves/ to diſ- 


Objects, which to the 


Thus 


cover concealed blemiſhes, as the mi- 
croſcope ſees a ſpot where the naked eye 
beheld nothing but beauty. 


The man of ſtudy is generally en- 
gaged in ſerious employments. He lives 
(owouJauws, as the Greeks call it) con- 
ſtantly attentive to ſome end. The reſt 
of the world devote the greateſt ſhare of 
their time to eaſe, merriment, and diver- 
ſion. The man of ſtudy is drawn ſome- 


times from his cloſet, in compliance with 
cuſtom, or ſollicited by importunity, to par- 
take of the ordinary amuſements of com- 
mon life. He goes with reluctance and 
timidity, 
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20 ON THE COMPLAINTS OF 


_ timidity, for he cannot ſhine in company» 
and he looks upon every avocation as an 
obſtacle to the accompliſhment of his 
chief end and wiſhes; and he returns 
with chagrin, becauſe in the hour of con- . 
vivial gaiety or of feſtal levity, he has 
found his merits paſs unnoticed, and his 


authority treated with neglect. 


The ſeveral cauſes which have been 
thus far aſſigned for the querulous diſpoſi- n 
tion of literary men, cannot reflect on 
them any diſgrace: but there are other 
cauſes equally probable, and more diſ- A 


honourable. 


They who are conſtantly endeavouring 3 
to add to their attainments, mean at the 
ſame time to increaſe their value and ac- | 


quire reputation. Every ſtep *of pro- 


greſſive advancement fills the breaſt of | 


the proficient with a higher opinion of 
his own merit, and confirms his conſci- 
ouſneſs of ſelf-dignity. But the world is 
not privy to every new acquiſition which 


the ſtudent makes in his cloſet. He 


therefore increales his exactions of re- 
ſpect, 


4 


MEN OF LEARNING. 2x 


4 Tec, before his Companions are ſenſible. 
; bf an increaſe of merit. To claim re- 
Ape, and not to have the claim allowed, 
s peculiarly mortifying to a votary of 
Aiterary fame. From pride, therefore, the 
cultivator of the ſciences derives no ſmall 
part of his uneaſineſs. 


* 


Every end that is worth purſuit, has a 


great number of purſuers. Competitors 


aturally look upon each other as enemies, 
utually oppoſing their ſeveral wiſhes. 


Erhis jealouſy is no where to be found 


ore frequent, or more violent, than 


among the purſuers of literary honours, 


he ſtudent is therefore envious, and 
han envy, as the ſatiriſt remarks, no 


Sicilian tyrant ever invented a greater 
torture. | | 


Whether theſe are the true cauſes of 
che complaints and wretchedneſs of the 
ez is not very material. Certain 

t is, that they who are furniſhed with 
the means of the greateſt happineſs, are 
requently the moſt miſerable. One in- 
ference of extenſive utility may be drawn 
C 3 from 
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22 ON THE COMPLAINTS, ke. 3 
from theſe reflections: They to whom the 
fire of genius and the fruits of learning 
are denied, may congratulate themſelves I 
that if they want the advantages of genius 1 
and learning, they are alſo free from their 
inconveniencies, and that their ee 
ences commonly exceed their advantages. 


% 


yeni. | | 
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oN ELOQUENCE., 


75 3s mambered among 


By 
* 
9 


thoſe arts which, inſtead of making a 
progreſſive improvement in the courſe of 
revolving ages, have receded greatly from 
their — excellence. 


The funeral orations and panegy gyrics of 


a few Frenchmen, are the only pieces 


among the moderns which make preten- 
ſions to rhetorical elocution. Theſe, 
however, appear very elaborate and un- 
natural; whether from the barrenneſs of the 
ſubjects, or from the weakneſs of the ora- 
tors, 1s foreign to our purpoſe. From what- 
ever cauſe it proceeds, certain it is, that 
eloquence is not reſtored by thoſe efforts 


which are allowed to have been moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful, 


Q 4 In 


24 ON ELOQUENCE; 


In England, ſo generally is a taſte for 43 


ſolid argumentation and ſubtle fFeaſoning Ju 


diffuſed, -that mere flights of imagination, 


when unſupported by truth and argument, 
are little attended to. Thus it has been 


ſaid, we have no truly claſſical hiſtory of 4 


our own country. Elaborate collections 
of facts, proceedings of . parliament, and 
accurate deſcriptions of our navies and 


armaments, fill up, with a jejune detail, 


our moſt celebrated hiſtories. A great 
deal of ſagacity has, indeed, been exerted 
in the adjuſtment of conteſted eras, un- 
wearied labour in illuſtrating obſcure paſ- 
ſages in our annals, and much patience in 
the examination of records, But where 
after all is the painting of a Livy, and 
the conciſe elegance of a Salluſt ? 


It is not therefore ſurpriſing, that a 
people who admit not unneceſſary embel- 
liſhments in matters of mere taſte, and 
who can fall in love with naked truth 
even when ſhe is at liberty to dreſs her- 
ſelf in the garb of fancy, ſhould reject 
mere ornamental flouriſhes in the impor- 
tant tranſactions of political debate, and 

| the 
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for | "I ſerious proceedings of a court of 
ing | 3 Fudicature. 
on, Y 

nt, I Thus eloquence, perhaps, is not to be 
een found either in the ſenate or the forum of 
of Britain. There is, indeed, a very great 
dns egree of merit in many of the harangues 
nd MYpoken in thoſe places, but they come not 
nd MFup to the idea of Grecian or Roman elo- 
ul, guence. The defect is not owing to a 


want of ability, but to a voluntary com- 
pliance with the taſte and genius of the 
nation. In the pulpit, perhaps, we may 
Zfind ſome veſtiges of ancient oratory ; 
but waving at preſent the enquiry whe- 
ther we reſemble the ancients in this point, 
I ſhall proceed to tranſcribe a few obſer- 
vations on pulpit eloquence in general, 
which I collected not long ago by ac- 
cident. 


One evening laſt autumn, as I was 
walking in the fields to catch a mouthful 
of freſh air, I obſerved a man, ſomewhat 
advanced in years and of a compoled 
aſpect, ſauntering in the ſame path with 
myſelf, ſeemingly in profound meditation. 

7 f ä | For 
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For a conſiderable time neither of us 


choſe to commence a converſation ; an * 


at length, when a tacit familiarity be- 


tween us had removed the reſerve of 


ſtrangeneſs; the old man opened with 


the uſual introductory topic, the ſerenity 3 
of the evening. 5 
never refuſe to join in one of the moſt 
reaſonable, as well as moſt agreeable] 
pleaſures of human life. By degrees, 
the ſerenity of my companion's counte- 
nance brightened up as the converſation 
grew warm, and he told me he had juſt] 
been hearing an excellent ſermon at an 


evening lecture, and, as was his uſual 


way, had taken this little turn in the 
fields to meditate on ſerious ſubjects with- 
out interruption. I muſt own I was ra- 
ther ſtartled at hearing this, apprehend-| 
ing 1 had fallen into the company of ſome 
methodiſtical enthuſiaſt, who would en- 
deavour to make me a proſelyte ; but 
upon farther converſation, I found my-| 
ſelf agreeably miſtaken. The old man 
made ſome reflections, which, as they 
ſtruck me at the time, I entered among my 
minutes as ſoon as I returned home. 


| Fou 
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„ law, Si Git hs 
tilt cc that J am an old faſhioned man. I 
be. U. go to church on Wedneſdays and 
f * « Fridays, according to my good old 
win. grandmother's directions, who (well I 
cnt) cc remember it) uſed always to appoint 
85 1 * me the bearer of her large print prayer- 
moſt „ book bound in purple morocco, and 
ove 7 « would conſtantly give me a penny 
ese when the ſervice of the church was 
ae ended, becauſe I was good, as ſhe 
ation < would tell me, and ſaid amen at the 
J wet & cloſe of every prayer. To theſe early 
t = cc impreſſions, perhaps, I owe all my od- 
uſual | « dities; and you will eaſily imagine what 
the J c a queer fellow I am, when I inform 
wth Y « you, that I put my family to the in- 
a Fa! «< convenience of dining, on Sundays, a 85 
end- «< full hour ſooner than common, for no 
ſomeff . other reaſon in the world but that 1 
en- . may do my duty towards my Maker, b 
butt .. by going to church in the afternoo 
my While my neighbours are at the play- 
' © houſe, or the tavern, I can make ſhift 
wont * to kill time at an, evening lecture; and 
ml « TI often follow a famous preacher of a 
= charity ſermon with all the ardour 
You 
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ON ELOQUENCE, 1 
« with which a favourite player inſpires 1 
& the frequenters of theatrical entertain- : 
ments. Theſe are my uſual diverſions, | 
and really, Sir, they have ſome advantages 
c attending. them. In the firſt place, 4 
« they are not expenſive; for what is a 
ſhilling thrown away now and then upon 
a trifling whim, ſince every man has 
his hobby horſe; ſuch as relieving a | 
* ſuffering fellow creature, or contribu- 
ting to the education and ſupport of 
a poor orphaa? Secondly, I can go 
into any church, within the Bills of 
Mortality, without danger of being 
puſhed, and ſqueezed, and trod upon, 
and ſtifled to death, as ſometimes hap- 
pens to thoſe who follow more faſhion- 
able diverſions; nay, and I can fit the 


whole time without ſweating in the 
leaſt, 


« Now, Sir, as I have conſtantly at- 
tended to various ſorts of pulpit elo- 
ä quence, I ſuppoſe I may pretend, with- 
e out vanity, to be ſome judge of it. 
«© Do not, however, expect that I ſhall 
bring proofs of the juſtneſs of my re- 
: « marks 
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* marks from your Ariſtotles, your Tul- 


lies, or your Quintilians; for I am a 
plain common man, and if I have any 
ſenſe, God knows it is only plain com- 
mon ſenſe, 


* 


« Let me premiſe that I ſhall now and 
then make uſe of the uſual terms of 
* diviſion and ſubdiviſion. Such, for 
© inſtance, as thoſe edifying little words, 


| * Firſt, ſecondly, thirdly, to conclude, to 


come to my next head, and the 
ce like. Conſider, Sir, I have been long 
% uſed to this ſtyle, and naturally run 
ee into it. 


« Of preachers, 
kinds; the Fine Man, the Pretty 
Preacher, the Good Textman, and the 
Humdruin. 


« Firſt then of the firſt (forgive my 


« ſermonical ſtyle) namely, of the Finz 


« Man: 


« A ſtentorophonic voice is the fun- 
“ damental excellency of your Fine 
« Man 


I ſhall reckon four 
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cc 
ISI 
cc 


cv 


Man—and a powerful excellence it is. © 
I have been a witneſs of its force. No Se 
ſooner has the Fine Man uttered the do 
pathetic and ſignificant phraſe, * to P. 


« conclude, than I have heard the 


CC 


— 9 


ug 


&o 


whole row of matrons, in the middle 
aiſle, with one accord cry,” * humph,” + of 
and immediately ſecond their exclama- is 
tion with a torrent of tears, which 
flowed down their withered cheeks, in- 
terrupted only by ſighs and ſobs. The 
next qualification is flexibility of limbs. 
From this excellence ariſe theſe violent 
contortions of the body, that wringing of 
the hands, beating of the breaſt, rol- 
ling of the eyes, foaming of the mouth, 
and one or two more ſymptoms of mad- 
neſs, which never fail of gaining the 
applauſe of the weeping congregation. | *© 
The next—but what am I about, Sir? © c 
In truth, I cannot recolle& the other 1“ 
excellencies; as for ſenſe, learning, ar-“! 
gument, theſe are not to be expected 1“ 


in your Fine Man: but then the want J“! 


of theſe is abundantly ſupplied by I © 


noiſe, nonſenſe, and grimace. I 


&« 'T'6 
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it is. „To come to my ſecond head. 
No Secondly then, as was before laid 
the f down, we treat of the PRETTy 
to PxrAchER: | 


the 

iddle The Pretty Preacher is an imitator 

ph, ' of the Fine Man. As a copy, he 
ma- is ſomewhat fainter than the origi- 

hich , nal. He whines, he ſobs, he roars, 

„in- but roars like any nightingale, as 
The + Shakeſpeare has it. A ſoft effeminate 

nbs, voice, a pretty face (for look ye, Sir, 

lent MW a pretty face is a more powerful per- 

gf ſuaſive, than the arguments of a Chil- 

rol- “ lingworth) and a white handkerchief, 

uth, W** are the conſtituent parts of a Pretty 

1ad- “ Preacher. | 


ion. © Theſe two forts of Preachers are 
Ir ? “ complete maſters of the paſſions, with- 
ther “ out addreſſing the underſtanding in the 
ar-“ leaſt, In truth, I cannot help com- 
Red © paring them to a fiddler of old time, 
ant “ I remember to have heard of at 
by “ ſchool, who made ſtocks and ſtones 

dance minuets, and rivers run the wrong 

* way, and played a hundred ſuch pranks 
10 Ln 
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To come to my thind head. T hirdly| 4 
then, the Goop TEXTMAN lays down 
good plain rules of morality, and con- 
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merely by the ſound of the fiddle- firings. 7 1 
Juſt in the ſame manner a Fine Man, 2 
and a Pretty Preacher, can force the tear _ 
from the eye, and the ſhilling from the FA 
inmoſt receſſes of the pocket, by dint 

of ſound, which, in this caſe, is never 
the echo of ſenſe. 


prece | L 
firms every precept by a quotation from © . 
holy writ, The graces of  elocution ; 
he never aims at. Rhetorical flou- M - 
riſhes, new remarks, or beautiful lan- : 
guage, are not to be required of him. WF 
In ſhort, the intelligent part of the | 
congregation will feldom find their un- 


derſtandings enlightened, or their fancy 3 
amuled by him; but the plain ſober- | 
minded Chriſtian, provided he can diſ- 


_tinguiſh what the preacher ſays, may 


carry away ſomething for his edifica- | 
tion, 


To conclude with my fourth and | 
laſt head. The Humpxum ſeems to | 
&« conſider | 


ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 33 
conſider preaching and praying as a 
Man. = kind of trade or work, which if he 
tear © performs ſo as to get his wages, he is 
the < ſatisfied. He reads the liturgy as he 
dint © would read a news-paper. He endea- 
jever © vours neither to pleaſe, to ſtrike, nor 

4 to convince, but thinks the duty fuf- 
= < ficiently well done, if it is but accord- 
irdly © ing to the rubrick at the eſtabliſhed 
own © ſeaſons. To give him his due, he 
con- © commonly preaches the beſt divinity 

2 in the language; for as he is too lazy 
tion to compoſe, he has nothing to do but 
fou. © make choice of the moſt celebrated 
lan. © compoſitions of others. He, however, 


him. murders every ſentence he reads. For 
the © the moſt part, he chuſes doctrinal ra- 
un. < ther than practical diſcourſes; but the 
incy = <© misfortune is, that while he is making 
ber-. © the myſteries as clear as the ſun at 
dif. & © noon-day, his audience are commonly 
may e aſleep as faſt as a church. In a word, 
fica-. © you may form ſome idea of this kind 
* of Preacher, by taking a view of 
18 Hogarth's print of the ſleepy congre- 
and * gation, where there is a Humdrum 
TOY forth, ſo as effectually to in- 
D 5 = fuſe 
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34 ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE, 
“ fuſe peace and quietneſs into the minds 
&« of his hearers.“ 


Here the old gentleman's avocations 


_ obliged him to conclude the converſation, 


with expreſſing a wiſn, That men of 
« virtue and learning, as the clergy ge- 
e nerally are, would not let the effect of 
their excellent prayers and diſcourſes, 
«© which if well delivered might reform 


6e thouſands,. be entirely loſt, by indo- 


< lence or affectation.“ 
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ON MODERN LITERATURE. 


3 | O complain of the preſent, and to 
1 praiſe the paſt, has ſo long been 
the favourite topic of diſappointment, or 
of ignorance, that every ſtricture on the 
=X degeneracy of the times is looked upon 


as the effuſion of ill- nature, or the reſult 


of ſuperficial obſervations: but the ab- 
ſurdity of declamatory invective, ought 


ncdt to preclude the cool remarks of truth, 
reaſon, and experience. 


The practice of vice, or virtue, has 
indeed varied at different periods, rather 
in the mode, than in the degree; but the 
ſtate of literature has ſuffered more vio- 
lent revolutions; it has ſometimes ſhone 
with the higheſt luſtre, and at others has 
been totally overſhadowed with the dark- 
neſs of barbariſm. 


= 
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To review the ſtate of learning from 
the earlieſt periods, and to inveſtigate thje 
cauſes of its fluctuations, is a taſk that 3 
requires much labour, ſagacity, and eru- 
dition. More moderate abilities, and more 


ſuperficial enquiries, will, however, ſuf- 


ſice to examine the juſtice of the charge 
of literary degeneracy in the preſent age, 
and if it be well founded, to diſcover the 


cauſes of it. 


_ 


n las ies obſerved by an ingenious 
writer, that as every age has been marked 2 
by ſome peculiarity, from which it has | 
derived its characteriſtic appellation ; ſo | 
the preſent, were it to be diſtinguiſhed by | 
a name taken from its moſt prevalent hu- 
mour, might be called, The Ack or Au- 
THORS. Certain it is, that of late years, 


every man has felt an ambition of ap- 


pearing in print, from the voluminous | 
lexicographer, down to the ſcribbler in | 


pamphlet or news-paper. It is indeed 


natural to ſuppoſe, that of a great num- | 


ber of competitors, ſome woule-reach the 


prize; that emulation might kindle en- 
 terprize, and that the univerſal combina- | 
tion | 
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tion of intellects might effect ſome ſtu- 
pendous work, which would exceed all 
the productions of our predeceſſors, and 
demand the admuration of the lateſt poſte- 
rity. It has however been obſerved, 'that 
the learning of the Preſent age is not deep 
though diffuſive, and that its productions 
are not excellent though numerous. 5 


The multiplicity of compoſitions is 
an argument of their haſty production; 
and haſtineſs 1s, at leaſt, a preſumptive 
proof of their want of merit. In this 
point, the literary and natural world re- 
ſemble each other. The productions of 
nature, whether vegetable or animal, as 
they are either of a ſlow or ſpeedy growth, 
are known to be durable or tranſitory, 


ſolid or unſubſtantial. The oak and the 


elephant are long before they attain to 
perfection, but are ſtill longer before they 
decay; while the butterfly and the tulip 
periſh as they aroſe, almoſt within the 
diyrnal revolution of the ſun. The works 
of Virgil coſt him much time and labour; 
but they have exiſted near two thouſand 
years univerſally admired, while the com- 

1 D 3 poſitions 
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poſitions of that poet, who boaſted 


Ye could write two or three hundred 


verſes while he ſtood on one leg, were loſt 
perhaps in as ſhort a ſpace as that in which 


they were produced. 


But the haſty formation of literary 
works in modern times, 1s not a greater 
obſtacle to their excellence, than the mer- 
cenary motives of their authors. The 
office of inſtructing mankind in morality, 
and of informing them in ſcience, was 
once reſerved for thoſe alone who were 
particularly adapted to the taſk by the 
impulſes of genius, by peculiar oppor- 
runities, and by ſingular application, In 


theſe times, however, the profeſſion of 


an author is. become a lucrative employ- 
ment, and is practiſed rather by thoſe 
who feel the inconvenience of hunger, 
than by thoſe who are ſtimulated with 
the hope of immortaiity. But it is a 
known truth, that avarice narrows the 
mind, and renders it incapable of ele- 
vated ſentiments and genercus enter- 
prizes. It ceaſes therefore to be matter 
of wonder, that wor«s are deſtitute of 
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# ſpirit, when they proceed not from the 
noble ardour inſpired by the love of fame, 
but from the frigid incitements of the 
love of money. 


The depraved taſte of readers 1s ano- 


== ther cauſe of the degeneracy of writers. 


They who write for the public, muſt 
gratify the taſte of the public. In vain 
are their compoſitions formed on the 
model of the beſt writers, and regulated 
by the precepts of the moſt judicious 
critics, if they conform not to the po- 
pular caprice and the miſtaken judgment 
of the vulgar. In an age when the taſte 
for reading is univerſal, many works, 
contemptible both in deſign and execu- 
tion, will be received, by ſome readers, 
with diſtinguiſhed applauſe. The want 
of the merits of juſt reaſoning and pure 
language, is to the greater part, the half? 
learned and the ignorant, no objection. 
In truth, unconnected thoughts, and ſu- 
perficial declamation, are congenial to 
minds unaccuſtomed to accurate think- 
ing, and inſenſible of the charms of fi- 
niſhed excellence. Hence, writers, of ac- 
D 4 Eknowledged 
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knowledged abilities and learning, have 


been known, when they aimed at popu- 
larity, to relinquiſh real excellence, and 


adopt a falſe taſte, in oppoſition to their 


own judgment. 


After all, it may not perllaps be ab 
ſurd, to attribute the complaints, againſt 
the preſent ſet of authors, to ignorance, 
envy, and caprice. In every department 
of literature, in the gay regions of fancy, 
and in the depths of philoſophy \and 
ſcience, many authors are there of this 
age and nation, who have acquired an 
illuſtrious reputation by deſerving it: and 
if they want that originality of thought 
and ſolidity of learning, which mark the 
productions of our firſt writers, yet they 


have a force, elegance, and correctneſs of 


ſtyle, unknown to their predeceſſors. 


ON TEMPERANCE. 4 
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ON TEMPERAN CE. 


HE advantages which ariſe, from re- 
gulating the ſeveral appetites, to the 
bealth of the body, have been too re- 
peatedly inſiſted upon to require any far- 
ther animadverſion. The preſent remarks 
| ſhall be confined to temperance of diet 
in particular, and to the advantages which 
accrue from it to the health of the mind. 


How far the intellectual faculties are 
connected with the animal ceconomy, is 
a diſquiſition more proper for the natural 
philoſopher than the moraliſt. The ex- 
perience of every individual muſt.convince 
him of their alliance, ſo far as, that the 
mind and body ſympathize in all the 
modifications of pleaſure or of pain. 


One would imagine, that the ſtoical 
apathy was founded on a notion of the 
bo indepen- 


62 ON TEMPERANCE. 1 
independence of the mind on the body. 
According to theſe philoſophers, the mind e 
may remain, as it were, an unconcerned . 
ſpectator, while the body undergoes the 
moſt excruciating torments : but the mo- 
derns, however diſpoſed to be ftoics, can- | 
not help being a little afflicted by a fit of | 
the gout or * one. | 


Py yet if the mind ſuffers with the | de 
body in the violence of pain, and acute- in 
neſs of diſeaſe, it is found to recover its h- 
wonted ſtrength when the body is reſtore: = fc 


to health and vigour. Y F 
4 rr 

One kind of ſympathy there is, in b 
which the mind continues to ſuffer even ff 
after the body is relieved. When the f. 
liſtleſs languor, and the nauſeous ſatiety . © 
of recent exceſs is gradually warn oft, 8 


the mind ſtill continues to feel a burden, 
which no efforts can remove; and to 
be ſurrounded with a cloud, which time 
only can diſſipate. 


Didactic authors, who have undertaken 
to preſcribe rules for the ſtudent in his 
purſuit 
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purſuit of knowledge, never fail to inſiſt 


on a regularity and abſtinence in the arti- 
cles of food and wine. They eſteem it 
Ja fruitleſs labour to aim at increaſing the 


ſtock of ideas, and improving the powers 
of penetration, without a ſtrict obſervance 
of the laws of Temperance, 


It has been remarked, that the foun- 


ders of colleges, who ſpared no expence 


in the embelliſhment of the buildings, 


have not been fo liberal in providing 
E food for the inhabitants. Perhaps thoſe 
= patrons of literature were ſenfible of 


the impoſſibihty of filling the head and 
belly at the ſame time, and choſe rather 
that Ariſtotle and Plato ſhould ſupply 
ſpiritual food for the mind, than that the 
cook ſhould furniſh an abundance of 
groſs ſuſtenance for the body. 


Horace "2 in a ſatire in which he pro- 
fcſſedly enumerates the advantages of 


Quin corpus onuſtum = 
Helierple vitiis animum quoque prægravat una, 
Atque affigit humi divinæ particulam auræ. 


Temperance, 
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Temperance, obſerves, with a beautiful 

energy of expreſſion, < that the body over- 3 
charged with food weighs down the 3 | 
mind together with itſelf, and fixes to 
the earth that particle of divine ſpirit 


* which was deſigned for ſublime con- 
« templation,” 5 


That Aurora is a friend to the Muſcs, 


is almoſt proverbial, and like moſt of 4 
thoſe aphoriſms which are founded on 


experience, is a juſt remark: but if an 


adequate cauſe were to be aſſigned for 


this effect, I know not whether it might 
not juſtly be attributed to faſting, as 
much as to the refreſhment of ſleep. The 
emptineſs of the ſtomach it is which gives 
to the underſtanding acuteneſs, to the 
imagination vigour, and to the memory 


retention. 


It is well-known, that the principal 
meal of the ancients was the ſupper; and 
it has been matter of ſurprize that they, 
whoſe wiſdom was ſo generally conſpicu- 
ous in the ſeveral inſtitutions of common 
life, ſhould adopt a practice which is now 
univerſally eſteemed injuriòus 10 health, 

Ir 


Bo 


hunger in the day- time, the ſeaſon of bu- 
ſineſs and deliberation, and choſe rather 
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It is however not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


that they were unwilling to clog their 


intellects by ſatisfying the cravings of 


to indulge themſelves in the hour of na- 
tural teſtivity, when no. care remained, 


but to retire from the banquet to the 
2X pillow. 


+ 


It ſhould ſeem, that the evils which 
accrue to the ſenſible faculties from im- 
moderate eating, are not confined to the 
rational creation. A friend of mine, who 
is fond of thoſe ſports in which it is ne- 
ceſſary to uſe the aſſiſtance of dogs, in- 
forms me, that it is neceſſary, in order 
to improve the ſagacity of thoſe animals, 


to keep them in a ſtate of almoſt con- 
ftant hunger. 


I know a humouriſt, who pretends to 
meaſure the extent of a man's underſtand- 
ing by the ſlenderneſs of his belly, and 
from a protuberance of paunch, gene- 
rally preſumes a correſponding thickneſs 
of ſcull. I cannot however entirely co- 
| incide 
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incide with him, becauſe leanneſs and i 


corpulency are not always occaſioned by 
abſtinence or gluttony ; but where either 
of theſe habits of body ariſe from either 


of theſe cauſes, I muſt allow, that the 


- 


opinion of my friend is ſometimes founded 
on truth, and ſupported by experience; 


83 
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ON CONCISENESS OF STYLE: 


Celebrated French writer, remark- 
4 able for concisENEss OF. STYLE, in 
Ja letter to a friend which he had made 
longer than uſual, apologizes for its pro- 
lixity, by ſaying, that he had not time 
to make it ſhorter. 85 


bs 


To ſay much in few words is certainly 
a great excellence, and at the ſame time 
a great difficulty in compoſition. The 
mind naturally dwells on a ſtrong con- 
ception, views it on every fide, and ex- 
preſſes its variety of lights in as great a 
variety of words: but the amplification 
of a ſentence, though it may add to its 
perſpicuity, frequently diminiſhes its force: 
as the ſcattered ſun-beams diffuſe only a 
gentle heat, but are able to burn when 
collected i in the focus, 


Brevity 
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tyrant of Sicily had ved xn by 


mind with more force than the laboured] 
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=_ ( 
- Brevity of expreſſion 1s ſometimes theſ an 
mark of conſcious dignity and virtue. my 
It was manlineis of ſentiment, and haugh- 
atC 
tineſs of ſoul, which gave riſe to the la. 
conic ſtile, When the tyrant of Ma- V 
cedon menaced the Lacedemonians, he 5 
anſwer they returned was compriſed in q 
: . . O 
theſe few words: „ Dionyſius is at 8 


« Corinth. To underſtand which, it 5 4 
neceſſary to call to mind, that Dionyſius 


his people, and compelled to earn bie 
bread by ſetting up a little ſchool a 

Corinth. Such a document, expreſſed in| 
ſa brief a manner, muſt have ſtruck the 


periods of an Iſocrates, or the diffuſionſ 
of a Cicero. 


It is well known, that Salluſt was ani I 
enemy to the great orator of Rome. One 


would almoſt imagine, from the difference 5 
of their ſtyle, that the diſagreement ex- Not. 
tended to matters of taſte and literature. Mlai 
Salluſt always labours to expreſs his ideas eri 


in the feweſt words. Cicero delights in ue 
amplification. It has been ſaid, that a Hit 
3 man, 
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han, of true taſte, would rather have 
ritten that beautiful parallel between 
ato and Cæſar, than all the Philippics. 


Many critics have employed their ta- 
Ents in making compariſon between De- 
poſthenes and Tully. All of them agree 


n attributing to the former conciſeneſs, 
it nd to the latter diffuſion : and accord- 
rus hg to this judgment, they have not heſi- 
Fo ted to give the preference to the Athe- 


ian. The conciſe vehemence of De- 
Hoſthenes carried all before it by vio- 
nce; the prolixity of Cicero. gained 
round by the ſoft arts of inſinuation. 
ET he effect of the former was ſudden and 
reſiſtible, that of the latter, weak and 
ilatory. 


In the denouement of a modern tragedy, 
ye find the heroes and heroines expreſſing 
eir grief in pompous declamation. But 


ex- otwithſtanding the actor mouths out his 
turc. plaints in all the grandeur of lengthened 
deas eriods, and with all the vehemence of 
Z i Wudicd action, the audience frequently 
at a 


t unmoved, and are more diſpoſed to 
nan, 8 E. ſmile 
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ſmile than weep. In the Cfdipus Tyran-f = 
nus of Sophocles, Jocaſta, when ſhe diſ. . 
covers her own and. her huſband's few 3 au 
tion, as deplorable as can well be con- 1 mo 
ceived, immediately retires from the tags ore 
repeating only theſe few. words“ Alas! 


&« alas! unhappy man this only can N 
T ſay——henceforth, forever ſilent * . 
Corneille would have put, at leaſt, fifty bf 
lines into her mouth, without half the" 
effect |! 2 = 


Cæſar, who handled the pen with as 
much {kill as the ſword, has gained more 
general applauſe from one ſentence 3 in the| 
laconic ſtile, than from all his Commen- | 
taries. Could the length of a poliſhed 
period, and the tediouſneſs of exact nar- 
ration, more clearly, more forcibly, and 
more agreeably have expreſſed the rapidity 
of a conqueſt, than the ſhort ſentence—* I 


aſſe 

came, I ſaw, I conquered ?“ In the af 
bo! 

lou, lo, dvernye · rot ro yup e N Wh 
Movoy TpogeiTewy Ano © euro? oͤcepoy. ple 


5 O15 Trp AR IV. Scene iii, the 
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riginal it is ſtill more emphatical, be- 
Fauſe the idiom of the Latin language 
llows the omiſſion of the pronoun be- 
ore the verbs. 


Military harangues derive their chief 
Wcauty from an expreſſive brevity. Livy 
bounds with ſhort ſpeeches, conſiſting 
f hardly more than half a dozen words, 
Wn which Generals animated their ſoldiers 
o ruſh on to danger and death. But 
antient hiſtory affords no inſtance ſo ſtrik- 
Ing as that of a French officer, who thus 
Lddreſied his men immediately before an 
attack —“ J am your neee are 


med Frenchmen they are the enemy.“ 
3 | Conciſeneſs of narration, whether in 
dity ng or in ſpeaking, is a mark of truth. 
Pl 1% introduce a multitude of proofs and 
the aſſeverations, is tacitly to confeſs, that the 
aſſertion ſtands in great need of corro- 
boration. One 2 our Engliſh. ſects, 
which profeſſes a ſingular love of truth and 
. plain-dealing, has almoſt made it a tenet of 
e 111, 


their religion to uſe no other words in deny- 


5 1 Ing, or aſſerting, than the ſimple Particles 
; a of 
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of negation and affirmation : and a poet 
of antiquity remarks, that many promiſes | 
and profeſſions, inſtead of ſtrengthening, 
weaken our belief. A plain country 


ime 


gentleman in my hearing, the other day,. . 
told a man, who had been relating tome fro 
extraordinary ſtory, that he ſhould readily e 
have believed him, had he not taken to er 
much pains to perſuade him it was true. oli 

They who have travelled, know that ane 
the French, in the profuſion of their po- | on 


| liteneſs, make many offers on purpoſe to 
be refuſed. The Pariſian tells you, he {MP © 
« is your ſervant, your flave, he will die 


“ for your ſake;” but ſhould you really 2 
ſtand in need of his affiftance, it is a cif 
doubt whether he will give himſelf the oo 
leaſt trouble to alleviate your diſtreſs, or _ 


diſentangle your embarraſsment :—bur an BD 
Engliſhman will ſecretly do you a piece "2 
of ſervice, and be diſtreſſed with the ex- 5 


preſſions of your gratitude. The former tt. 
will overwhelm you with profeſſions of rh 


friendſhip, without the leaſt real regard; : 
the latter will be ſurly, and at the "fame | P 
time 
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»oct il woe : 

11 ths in ſoothin - 
wy 3 ime go pb leng in ſoothing your ſor 
g 2 's GE 
ing, rows an relieving your wants 
ry | : 8 
la, Bluntneſs is ſaid to be one of the cha- 

1 


Wracteriſtics of the Engliſh, and is allowed 
to be a natural conſequence of their ſin- 
cerity, Should a plain honeſt farmer, hear 
a modern Fine Gentleman paying his com- 
pliments, and ſhould he be rold, that all his 
fine ſpeeches were inſtances of politeneſs ; 
he would probably conclude, that polite- 
neſs was a refined word, ſubſtituted in the 
place of the groſſer appellation of lying. 
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But theſe effects of brevity and con- 
ciſeneſs, are not to be found only in wri- 
ting and converſation. There is ſome- 
thing analogous to them in the arts of 
painting and ſculpture. There is a con- 
cealment and ſhading, which ſets off more 
beautifully, and diſplays more clearly, 
than an open, an undiſguiſed, a glar- 


ner 'H | 
of Ning repreſentation. Timanthes took for 
d: che ſubject of a picture, the ſacrifice of 


Iphigenia at Aulis. He gave a degree 
Jof grief to the ſpectators, proportionate _ 
to the nearneſs, or diſtance of relation, to 


3 | 2 | the 


me 
me 
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the lovely victim. Thus he had ex-“ 
hauſted rhe paſſion before he came toi 
the father, and, at a loſs to expreſs a 
ſufficient . anguiſh, he repreſented the di- 
conſolate parent concealing his face in the 
folds of his garments, = 


Were the cauſe of the good effects off 
Conciſeneſs to be inveſtigated, it might ; 
perhaps be found no other than the plea- 
ſure which a reader, or ſpectator, takes 
in having ſomething left for his own 
ſagacity to diſcover. The mind greedy} 
ſnatches at a hint, and delights to enlarge 
upon it; but frigid is the employment of 
attending to thoſe productions, the au- 


thors of which have laboured every thing f 
into {uch perſpicuity, that the obſerver Wl a 
has nothing to do but barely to look on. 
Things may be too obvious to excite. at- 
tention, The ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, ( 
roll over our heads every day without at 


tracting our notice; but we ſurvey with | 
eager curioſity, a comet, an eclipſe, or 


any other .extraordinary phenomenon in 
nature. 6 


ON PATIENCE. 5 
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ON PATIENCE, 


E + Haan be miſery 18 more general than 


happineſs, has been long perceived 
even by thoſe who have only taken a 


& ſuperficial view of human life. But al- 


though the evils which openly appear, 


117 WF which lour on the brow, and melt in the 


eye, are numerous; yet is the melan- 
choly catalogue, which none but the ſut- 


| ferer reads, written in his own heart, in- 
finitely more Wa with wretchedneſs 


and woe. 


And, indeed, as miſery is more fre- 
quent than happineſs, ſo is its nature leſs 
mixed and modified. Few can call to 
mind their moſt exalted ſatisfactions, 
without bringing to remembrance ſome 
alloy. In a ſtate of happineſs, fear is 
continually repreſenting the poſſibility of 
a Change. In a ſtate of miſery, it is 
| "4 true, 
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true, that hope ſometimes opens a chear. | | 
ful ſcene, and ſooths the mind to acqui- 1 
eſcence under its pain; but every man's 
experience will convince him, that hope 


BY”, 


is commonly leſs predominant than fear; 
and that the confeſſedly wretched are 
ſeldomer tempted to diſplay the ſmile of 
joy, than thoſe who are acknowledged to 
be happy, are forced to heave the ſigh of 
woe. 


But however common, and however fore 
intenſe the evils of human life may be, 
certain it is, that woes equally great, do 
not affect all men with an equal degree | 
of anguiſh ; and the different manner of 
ſuſtaining evils, ariſes from one of theſe 
two cauſes, a natural inſenſibility, or an 
adventitious fortitude, acquired by the 
exertion of the virtue of PaTizxce. 


Apathus, when a ſchool-boy, was not 
remarkable for quickneſs of apprehenſion, 
or brilliancy of wit; but though his pro- 
greſs was ſlow, it was ſure, and the ad- 
ditional opportunities of ſtudy, which he 
enjoyed by being free from thoſe avo- 

cations 
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Sations which vivacity and warmth of 
Fonſtitution occaſion, made him a tole- 
ably good ſcholar. The ſullenneſs of 


Pe his deportment, however, alienated the 
ar; Maffections of his teachers; and upon the 
are llighteſt miſdemeanours, he often under- 


ent the puniſhment of the rod, which 
ie always bore without a tear and with- 
out complaint. 


= He had not long been at ſchool, be- 
fore his father and mother died of a con- 
tagious fever. Preparatory to the diſ- 
cloſure of ſo mournful an event to an 
orphan ſon, many precautions were taken, 
many phraſes of condolence ſtudied. At 
length, the maſter took him aſide, and 
after ſeveral obſervations on the inſtabi- 
lity of human affairs, the ſuddenneſs of 
death, the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion to Pro- 
vidence, and the inefficacy of ſorrow, 


ot told him, that his parents were no more. 
n, To this, young Apathus replied, by tel- 
o- ling him, without any viſible alteration 
d. in his countenance, that he ſuſpected 
Ie ſomething of that kind had happened, 
J- as he had not received his letters at the 
E 


uſual 
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uſual time; but that he had not ſaid any 5: 
thing on the ſubject, as he thought his Into 
being poſſeſſed of a fine fortune by the 3 at! 
event, was a matter that concerned nobody Mead 


but himſelf : „For (ſays he) as the death duc 
« was ſudden, there probably was no will, 
and my father being pretty warm, as 
« they call it, and I being an only ſon, ten 
„ think I ſhall be very well off,” Here 
he was interrupted by his maſter, who 
was now defirous of ſome degree of that cor 
grief which he had before been folicitous | 
to prevent, —<* And are you not affected | 
« (ſaid he) with the loſs of the deareſt I 
friends you had in the world? „ Why, | 
Sy, (replied the inſenſible) you have | 
juſt now been teaching me to ſubmit | 
to Providence, and telling me, we mult 
all die, and the like; and do I not 
practiſe your precepts?” The maſter | 
was too much aſtoniſhed to be able to 
anſwer, and haſtily left the young man; 


(Ns 


who probably concluded the day with | U 
a feaſt, of gingerbread, or a game at ll | 
" marbles, 6 

. 2 


Soon 
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Soon after he left ſchool, he took it 
q nto his head to enter into the ſtate of 
Wnratrimony. But here let the gentle 
F reader be informed, that he was not in- 
auced to ſubmit his neck to the yoke by 
i any of thoſe fine feelings which conſti- 
Itute love. The object of his choice had 
ten thouſand pounds; and he conſidered, 
that ten thouſand. pounds would pay fo. 


who WW the lady's board. She did not, however, 
that Wl confine her affection to one lover, and 
tous Apathus was more than once a witneſs 
cted WY to ſcenes, which few huſbands can behold 
weſt without a deſire of revenge. All tha 
Thy, he was obſerved to do on theſe occaſions, 
ave was to turn aſide, hum a tune, and con- 
mit ciude with remarking, that fleſh is frail. 
nuſt His table was ſoon ſurrounded with a ſet 
not of roſy boys and girls, and Apathus did 
[ter not concern himſelf with conſidering, 
to whether they were the offspring of his 
an; own loins, but ſatisfied himſelf, as he 
with uſed to boaſt, with doing his duty, in fil- 


ling their bellies and clothing their 
backs. When the little prattlers were 
arrived at that age when none can behold 
them without pleaſure, they were ſeized 


with 


OON 
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with an unfavourable ſmall-pox, and ſe- 
verally carried from the cradle to the 
grave, The conſtant attendance of the 
mother, on this occaſion, brought on a 
fever, which, together with a weakneſs 
occaſioned by an advanced ſtate in preg- 
nancy, proved fatal. At laſt, Apathus 
drew a ſigh, and lifted up his eye at 
the ſight of the undertaker's bill, A 
thouſand misfortunes in bulineſs have fal- 
len to the lot of Apathus, all which he 
has borne with ſeeming fortitude, He 
is now, at length, reduced to that ſtate, 
in which gentlemen chooſe to take lodg- 
ings within the purlieus of St. George's 
fields: but there is no alteration in his 
features—he ſtill ſings his ſong, takes 
his glaſs, and laughs at thoſe ſilly mor- 
tals who weary themſelves in wandering 


up and down the world without pou. 


Thus, Apathus affords a ſtriking in- 

ſtance of that power of bearing afflic- 
tions which ariſes from inſenſibility. 
Stoicus will give us a right idea of 
Patience as a virtue, 


From 
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From that period at which the mind 
begins to think, Stoicus was remarkable 
for a quality, which, in children, is called 
ſhamefacedneſs. He could never enter 
a room full of company without ſhew- 
ing his diſtreſs, by a violent ſuffuſion of 
bluſhes. At ſchool, he avoided the com- 


miſſion of faults, rather through fear of 


ſhame than of puniſhment. In ſhort, 
an exquiſite ſenſibility, at the ſame time 
that it gave him the moſt exalted ſatis- 
faction, frequently expoſed him to the 
keeneſt affliction. Thus from being fami- 


liar with grief, though a ſtranger to mis- 


fortune, he acquired a habit of bearing 
evils before any heavy ones befell him. 


Stoicus was deſigned for a literary life, 
which, to the generality of mankind, ap- 
pears almoſt exempt from the common 
attacks of ill-tortune : but if there were 
not other inſtances of the peculiar miſe- 
ries of the ſtudent, Stoicus alone might 
evince the groundleſsneis of ſuch an opi- 
nion. From a ſanguine temper, he was 


prone to anticipate ſucceſs; and from an 


enterprizing diſpoſition, was little inclined 
| : "ol 
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to ſit down contented without a conſi— 
derable ſhare of reputation, Influenced 
by his love of fame, he ventured to ap- 
peal to the public taſte, and actually 
ſent into the world a performance of 
great merit: but as the work wanted 
ſome popular attractions, it ſoon was 
neglected and ſunk into oblivion. 


An evil of this kind, perhaps, the 
merchant or the manufacturer may treat 
with contempt. They, however, who 
have been in the ſame predicament, well 
know the anguiſh which tortured the breaſt 
of the diſconſolate Stoicus. This was the 
grand affliction of his life, and on this he 
meditated without intermiſſion. He has 
not again ventured to publiſh, and there- 
fore has had no cauſe of uneaſineſs from 
the ingratitude of the many-headed mon- 
ſter: but the evils of his private life have 
been numerous and afflictive beyond com- 
pariſon. The death of an amiable wife, 
a conſtant ſtare of ſickneſs, expectations 
continually diſappointed, have concurred 
to overwhelm him—bur all their efforts 

'have been fruitleſs, The reflections of 
philoſophy 


thi 
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philoſophy fortify him againſt every at- 


tack, and I never viſit him without ob- 


ſerving a placid ſmile of reſignation dif- 


fuſed on his countenance. He is ſenſible 
of the real weight of every evil, and at 
the ſame time ſuſtains it with alacrity. 
He draws reſources from himſelf in every 


emergency, and with the niceſt feelings is 


become perfectly callous, 


This is genuine Patience, and though 
the former may by ſome be thought a 


happineſs, the latter only can be eſteemed 
a virtue. | 


105 
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ON RETIREMENT. 


To Varus. 


Lately paid a viſit to a friend, who, 

not long ago, retired from the hurry 
of buſineſs to enjoy the ſweets of a rural 
retirement in the ſouth of Wales. His 
houſe is ſituated on an eminence, which 
commands an agreeable proſpect. At 
the bottom of his garden, which is laid 
out in a taſte peculiar to himſelf, yet en- 
tirely conformable to nature, runs a ſmall 


river, remarkable for the ſmoothneſs of- 


its ſurface and the clearneſs of its water: 
but though the houſe is perfectly agree- 


able in ſituation, ſome have thought that 


the freſhneſs of the air, the beauty of the 
ſcenery, and the ſilence of retirement, can 
by no means compenſate for the want of a 
neighbourhood : for to ſay the truth, 

. tkere 
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there is not a ſingle houſe to be ſeen 
within a mile of my friend's little ſoli- 
tary villa, except one poor cottage, which | 
18 inhabited by his e 


Though I was at firſt, like the reſt, 
much diſpoſed to diſapprove of the ſoli- 
tude of my friend's habitation ; yet, when 
J had refided with him ſome time, and 
had enjoyed the calm rational pleaſures 
of philoſophic eaſe, I became enthuſiaſti- 
cally fond of the ſequeſtered life of a 
hermit. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, 
that Hilario, for that is my friend's name; 
is poſſeſſed of ſome qualities indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to render ſolitude agreeable. 
He has a natural ſweetneſs of temper, a 
refined taſte for literature and muſic, and 
a reliſh for the common diverſions of the 


country. But though he divides the 


greater part of his time in the alternate 
amuſements of his books, his harpſichord, 
his dogs and his horſes, yet is he never 
ſo happy as in the enjoyment of the con- 
verſation of a friend, whoſe manners and - 


ſentiments are congenial with his own. 
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I muſt not forget to tell you, that he 
derives much of his pleaſure from a know- 
ledge of botany and natural philoſophy, 
which he acquired in the former part of 
his life. His acquaintance with theſe 
ſciences, enables him to make great im- 
provements in the cultivation of his gar- 
den, where almoſt every plant, which 1s 
curious, uſeful, or beautiful, is brought 
to its higheſt perfection. 


You may perhaps ſuppoſe, from his 
ſequeſtered manner of life, that he is 
utterly unacquainted with the living world, 
He, however, takes care to inform him- 
. ſelf of the topic of the day, by attend- 
ing to periodical publications of repute 
and authenticity; and he is allowed to 
. make. moft pertinent obſervations on the 
taſte, manners, and politics of the pre- 
ſent times. His remarks always have 

this peculiarity, ariſing perhaps by his 

diſtanee from parties, that they ſavour of 
that liberality, which is ever the reſult of 

a freedom from implicit attachment and 

blind bigotry, _ 


- 'The 
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The great evil of ſolitude is, that 
reaſon becomes weak for want of exer- 
ciſe, while the powers of imagination are 
invigorated by indulgence, The gloomy ' 
ideas of Popiſh ſuperſtition were derived 
from the cells of the monaſtery. Fana- 
ticiſm and bigotry, melancholy and de- 
ſpair, have ever been engendered in the cave 
and the convent. Happy in a mind fur- 
niſhed with ideas of every kind, Hilario 
is never at a loſs for occaſions to exert the 
powers of his reaſon; and can, ar all 
times, divert his imagination from the 
horrors of the ſpleen, by the pleaſing 


employments of literary purſuits, 


The avocations of buſineſs ſhortened a 
viſit which I would gladly have protracted, 
I return to the engagements of the buſy 
world, ſupported by the ſoothing expec- 
tation, that a time will come, when 1 
ſhall be able ro ſpend the evening of life 
in a ſweet retreat, like that of Hilario, 
where nothing will add to my happineſs, 
but the preſen® of a friend ſo dear to 
my heart as yourſclf. | 
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ON AFFECTATION 'OF THE VICES OF MEN 
OF EMINENCE, 


Decipit exemplar vitiis an abi. 


T has frequently happened, that men, 

diſtinguiſhed by their genius, have, 
from an unſettled habit of life, from an 
affectation of ſingularity, or from un- 
common warmth of conſtitution, neglect- 
ed the common rules of prudence, and 
plunged themſelves into all the miſeries 
of vice and diſſipation, They who are 
but ſlightly acquainted with the lives of 
our Engliſh writers, can recolle& many 
| Inſtances of men of the higheſt parts, 
whole lives, after an uninterrupted courſe 
of miſery, have terminated under the 
preſſure of want in the confinement of a 
gaol, T hey have been admired, and at 


the ſame time neglected ; praiſed, and at 
the ſame time ſtarved, 


As 
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As the conſequences of their impru- 


dence are generally fatal, aad generally 
known, a reaſonable mind would ſcarcely 


believe, that any ſhould be found ambi- 
tious of treading in their footſteps, when 


they err. Yet, ſuch attraction has the 


brilliancy of literary reputation, that every 
witling, who pens a ſtanza, While he 
ſhould be engroſſing a deed, and looking 
upon himſelt as a genius of uncommon 
magnitude, thinks it neceſſary, in order 
to complete his character, to plunge into 
the exceſſes of drunkenneſs and debau- 
chery; when his follies have thrown 


him out of his profeſſion, ruined his 


health, and ſhut him up in a priſon, he 
conſoles himſelf with reflecting, that he 
ſhares the ſame taſte which the great 
wits, his predeceſſors, have ſuffered be- 


fore him. He is happy even to be 


wretched with an Otway, a Dryden, or a 
Savage. | 
This unfortunate conduct is owing to 
a miſtaken opinion, too generally adopted; 
* That vice is the mark of ſpirit, and 
<* that ſpirit is the characteriſtic of ge- 


| © nius,” Prudence, caution, common 
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ſenſe, are in the idea of many, the con- 
comitants of dullneſs. The phlegmatic 
diſpoſitions of a fool, ſay they, can guide 
him through life in the ftraight road of 


- prudence z but the volatility of genius 
is continually tempted to turn out of the 


direct path to gather flowers on the ſides, 
to view every pleaſing proſpect, and to 
diſcover new ways through unfrequented 
labyrinths. = As 


But it may be a reaſonable queſtion, 
Whether this propenſity to deviation may 
not be 4 weakneſs, rather than a ſuperior 
ſtrength of mind? Whether it may not 
be a reſtleſsneſs of conſtitution, rather 
than a more energetic activity, or an 
acuter perception? Senſibility of mind, 
and fineneſs of feeling, are generally the 
lot of men of genius. Theſe, which by 
themſelves conſtitute a good heart, when 
joined to a good head, naturally have a 
greater tendency to virtue than to vice: 
for they are neceſſarily charmed with 
beauty, and diſguſted with deformity of 
every kind. Virtue, therefore, who is 
amiable in the eyes of her enemies, muſt 

have 


.. 
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have additional charms for thoſe whoſe 
ſuſceptibility of beauty is more delicate 
and refined; and vice, who is naturally 
loathſome, muſt appear uncommonly o- 


dious to thoſe who are uncommonly 


ſhocked at * 12 55 of turpitude. 


Nor want there * ee to prove, 
that men of the moſt exalted genius can 
be men of the moſt unſpotted virtue. 
Addiſon, the glory of our nation, was 
only equalled in his abilities, by the pu- 
rity of his morals, the integrity of his 
heart, and the prudence of his conduct. 
Pope was a man of exemplary piety and 
goodneſs. Gay was uncontaminated by 
the vices of the world; and though in- 
ſtances are numerous on the other ſide, 
yet theſe few are ſufficient for the refu- 
tation of that prevalent notion, that 
genius is incompatible with prudence 
and virtue. 


The folly of thoſe who are only pre- 
tenders to genius, and who affect vice 
as eſſential to the character they aſſume, 
is as pitiable as it is ridiculous, Their 

4 egregious 
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. egregious vanity will probably render all 


addreſſes to them uſeleſs; but they may 
take it as an infallible prediction, . That 
% dear bought experience will ſoon in- 
% duce them to wiſh they had altered 
„their conduct, when it ſhall be too late 
* to enjoy all the benefits of amend- 
ment.“ | 
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ESSAY. XL 


ON VERBAL CRITICISM, 


4 —_ 


To FLoRus. 


FT Cannot help thinking you were too 
1 ſevere in what you ſaid againſt thoſe 
critics who employed themſelves in verbal 
diſquiſitions. You well know, that a 
talent for wit and ridicule can make 
things, of acknowledged utility, appear 
vain and frivolous, And to tell you the 
truth, I believe, you do not keep your 
exquiſite turn this way, under that re- 
ſtraint which candour and moderation 
ſeem to require.” ” 


I muſt indeed allow, that Verbal Criti- 
ciſm, like many other laudable purſuits, 
is apt to deviate into abſurdity, when 
not under the regulation of reaſon and 

good 


1 
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good ſenſe. Enquiries into the works of 
nature are highly uſeful and pleaſing ; 
but even theſe have been perverted by 
ignorance and bigotry, and have pro- 
duced thoſe diſgraces of the human mind, 
alchymy and judicial aſtrology, Inveſti- 
cations of the manners and inſtitutions 
of antiquity are known to promote 
knowledge, by aſcertaining ambiguous 
ſubjects, and to give pleaſure, by gratify- 
ing a natural curioſity ; theſe however 
have hkewiſe degenerated into all thoſe 
abſurdities which form the character of 
the jejune antiquarian, and the trifling 
virtuoſo. 


When you cenſure verbal critics, 
you certainly forget how much you are 
indebted to them. Believe me, you 
would never have had that general ac- 
quaintance with the claſſics, had you 
been obliged to toil through all thoſe 
difficulties, which the Commentators, at 
the revival of learning, took ſuch pains 
to remove. Reſcued from the cells of 
Monks, whoſe minds were as dark as 


their 
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their habitation, the manuſcripts of an- 


tient authors were replete with errors and 
interpolations, and it was impoſſible to 
read a page without being embarraſſed 
with obſcurity and impeded by chaſms, 
which conjecture only could ſupply. You 


may laugh, if you pleaſe, at the phleg- 


matic diſpoſition of thoſe who could go 
through the drudgery of collating a dozen 
manuſcript copies, to find the proper 


place of a conjunction or an adverb; yet, 


however merry you may be on the occa- 
ſion, you will be obliged to acknow- 
ledge the utility of the labour. I am 


aware, that theſe pain- tak ing ſtudents 


have been ſtigmatized with the appella- 
tion of Porters of the Republic of 
Letters,“ and their works have been 
called, by way of contempt, * The Scaf- 
« foldings of Literature :” but let it be 
remembered, that though the greateſt 
ſhare of praiſe be due to the architect, 
yet will his plans and models, however 
ingeniouſly formed, avail bur little with- 
out the co-operation of the labourer, and 


| the aſſiſtance of the ſcaffold, 


But 
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But without inſiſting on the advantage 
derived from this kind of criticiſm, in 


the illuſtration of antient authors, I think 


it evident, that it deſerves cultivation, 
were it only becauſe it contributes to 
aſcertain, and to refine our own language. 


If you review the ſtate of literature, 
you will find few writers who have at- 
tained to elegance in their own language, 


before it has been examined by gramma- 


rians, and reduced to fixed rules of ana- 
logy. Strength and vigour they may 
perhaps have been maſters of, as theſe 
are the genuine products of natural genius, 
But to the moſt animated ſentiments, and 
nervous expreſſions, they have been un- 


able to add the grace of a correct and 
poliſhed ſtyle. 


If then we make pretenſions to taſte, 


and prefer elegance to deformity, and 


perſpicuity to confuſion, we muſt not re- 
fuſe, to verbal criticiſm, that praiſe which 


we readily beſtow on the other parts of 
literature. 


5 The 
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The world has long been prejudiced 


againſt compilers of Dictionaries, and has 


viewed them rather in the light of ela- 
borate plodders, than of men of taſte 
and genius: but candour muſt confels, 
that learning is more indebted to Dic- 
tionaries and Lexicons, than to any other 
production whatever; ſince without theſe, 
the antient writings, thoſe ſources of li- 
terature, muſt have remained unintel- 


ligible. The Engliſh language has been 


enriched by the Shakeſpeares, the Mil- 
tons, the Lockes of former times ; but 
it may with truth be ſaid, to have been 
refined and embelliſhed by the gramma- 
rians and lexicographers of the preſent 
age: and it is from the labours of verbal 
critics, that our language will receive the 


only excellence it wanted, purity and 


correctneſs. 


But J forbear to expatiate farther on 
this ſubject, becauſe I almoſt perſuade 


myſelf, that you were not ſerious in your 


invectives againſt this ſpecies of learning. 
No, Florus, I can never be perſuaded, 


that 


8 
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that any -man would have beſtowed ſo 
much pains in the acquiſition of a qua- 
lity he did not eſteem, nor can I think © 


you would deſpiſe an art in which you 
ML 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN Drs. SWIFT AND 
BENTLEY. 


— 


BENTLEY. 


PARE your ſneers, good Dr. Swift. 
In theſe regions, where wit is not 
permitted to excite mirth at the expence 
of merit, and where reaſon muſt juſtify 
ridicule—I believe you will find I hold 
a much higher place in the eſteem of 


others, than your petulance would wil- 
lingly allow me. 


— 


SWIFT, 


Moſt reverend, worthy, erudite Dr. 
Bentley, ſorry am I to find, that any of my 
levities could have drawn upon me the 
heavy weight of your diſpleaſure. Little 
did I think, that the traſh of ſo \nconſi- 
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derable'a ſcribbler as myſelf, could have 
attracted the attention of a venerable 


critic, whoſe every moment, precious to 


the public, was employed in the impar- 
tial taſk of adjuſting the place of ad- 
verbs, or a conjunction, in ſome mutilated 
antient. You ſurely miſtook, when you 
thought I wore a ſneer on my coun- 
tenance. It is with an awe, ſimilar to 
that with which I ſee a Socrates, or a 


Plato, that I look upon Thee, thou great 


benefactor to mankind, who haſt devoted 
thy life to the uſeful ſcience of verbal 
criticiſm, 


"BENTLEY. 


Still at your beloved irony | Mr. Dean, 


I pretend not to combat you with your 
own weapons, in management of which; 
I acknowledge, you have gained a ma- 
ſtery. But if you are willing to be upon 
equal terms, to lay aſide wit, and to 
carry on the conteſt under the direction 
of reaſon, I truſt I ſhall be able to match 
you: and if, as you have alledged, I 
lad a blameable ſeverity in my ſtyle and 


manner 
. 


« 
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manner in the upper regions, J volun- 
tarily diveſt myſelf of it; upon condi- 
tion, that you conſent to correct that 
malignant propenſity of your's, to turn 
the moſt ſerious perſons and things to 
ridicule. | 


SWIFT, 


Well, Doctor, raillery apart, hin 
have you to offer as an apology for hav- 
ing perverted a ſagacity beſtowed for uſe- 
ful purſuits, to idle diſquiſitions on uſe- 
leſs ſubjects of antiquity ? How will you 
ſupport that dignity which you arrogated 
on the diſcovery of a particle, omitted 
by the oſcitancy of tranſcribers, without 
any ſenſible detriment to the author 
meaning? | 


BENTLEY. 


If I were diſpoſed to recriminate, I 
might. prove not only the inutility, but 
the ill confequences of many of your 
works—but I wave the point which 
would,. perhaps, involve us in too warm 


G a diſ- 
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a diſpute : all I contend for is, that if I 


was not entitled to admiration, I did not 


deſerve contempt. 


SWIFT. 


— 


You laid too great a ſtreſs on trifles, 
and. you carried on your controverſies 
with a ſcurrilous acrimony, ill-becoming 
the votaries of literature and humanity, 


BENTLEY, 


Great provocations, unmerited ill- uſage, 
and a natural warmth of temper, betrayed 
me, I own, into a vehemence, which, in 
my cooler moments, I diſapproved. but 
as for the trifling nature of my enquiries, 
and the futility of my productions, I am 
under no doubt, but upon a little conſi- 
deration, you will be induced to alter 
your opinion in thoſe particulars. Does 
not the omiſſion of a ſingle word fre- 
quently occaſion an impenetrable obſcu- 
rity? Is not obſcurity at all times pain- 
ful ? Do not falſe readings often turn the 


fineſt paſſages into barbarous nonſenſe ? 


Do 


O 
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Do not the faults of incorre& mutilated 
editions ſpot] all the pleaſure reſulting 
from the beauties of the author? Your - 
own experience will force you to anſwer 
in the affirmative, Theſe were the in- 
conveniences I endeayoured to obviate ; 
and if my conjectures were ſometimes 
erroneous, even my enemies will allow 
them to have been generally ingenious. 
To facilitate the underſtanding of the an- 
tients, will be acknowledged, by every 
ſcholar, to deſerve well of the republic 


of letters—and this it will be confeſſed 
I did. 


SWIFT, 


Of your merits in this minute kind of 
criticiſm, I acknowledge myſelf an in- 
competent judge for freely to tell you 
the truth, I never could read an author 
with a mictoſcopic eye. Indeed, I never 
wiſhed to. turn niy attention from the 
beauties of an author, to ſurvey the faults 
of a printer, or of a tranſcriber. It was 
enough for me if I underſtood the mean- 
Ing of a paſſage, which with a little ſhare 
| G 2 of 
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of ſagacity I could commonly do, even 
if a particle were omitted. However, 
I grant, you might have a great ſhare of 
that kind of merit which belongs to a di- 
ligent corre&or of the preſs—but what 
ſay you to thoſe ſtudies, the importance 
of which ſeemed to be about equal to 
that of, enquiries into.the manner in which 
the old Greeks and Romans folded their 
gowns, or buckled their ſhoes ? 


BENTLEY, = 


The veneration with which we look 
upon thoſe antients, renders the ſmal- 
leſt circumſtance, which; throws light up- 
on their manners and cuſtoms, an ob- 
ject worthy the inveſtigation of the true 
ſcholar. Superficial ſmatterers may laugh, 
but the man of profound learning will 
deem ſuch enquiries as tend to elucidate 
obſeurities, or which at leaſt furniſh mat- 
ter of amuſing ſpeculation, worthy of 

ſerious regard, and diligent purſuit. 


SWIFT, 
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en 

er, 1 

of SWIFT. 

To tell you the truth, my talent was 
he rdicule—I thought you an object of it, 


and I did not take time to conſider of 
the juſtice and propriety of my conduct. 


I look upon you as almoſt incorrigible, 


but I will however give you a. piece of 
advice, which though it may come too 


ook WF late to influence your conduct, may rec- 
nal tify your ſentiments. Never let your 
ub. fondneſs for a joke tempt you fo far to 
ob- injure an individual, and mankind in 
true Bhi general, as to throw contempt on cha- 
agb, WH raters that have juſt Prętenſions to learn- 
wil ing or virtue. 

date - 

_ SWI T. 

7 of | | 


I never had any © malevolent deſigns 
againſt you, nor do I know how you will 
make good the oblique charge of having 
done you an injury. 


FT, 
G 3 BENTLEY. 
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BENTLEY. 


Had it not been for the petulance of 
your ſatire, my name, which is now ſeldom 
mentioned but with a ſneer, would have 
been held in admiration: and let me 
aſſure you, if you know it not, that to 
make a man deſpiſed who deſerves to be 
honoured, is to injure him in the higheſt 
degree. You would have acted more 
like a man of principle if you had ſpared 
merit, and exerted the force of your wit 
againſt folly, ignorance, and vice, 


SWIFT, 


I may retort this charge with a little 
variation—for believe me, Doctor, you 
would have . ate more like a man of 
ſenſe, if you had reſerved that rancour 
and vehemence, which you ſhewed 1n 
literary diſputes, in putting to ſhame, ir- 
religion, profaneneſs, and immorality. 


* 


go 
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of ESSAY XIII. 


ave WW croky or ARISTOCLEA FROM PLUTARCH:. 


RISTOCLEA, the daughter of 
Theophanes, was celebrated all over 
Greece for her virtue, her beauty, and 
ker accompliſhments. Merit, ſo conſpi- 
cuous as hers, could not but attract the 
regard of the Grecian youth, ever ſuſ- 
ceptible of the fineſt emotions of love. 
| Among the reſt of her admirers, Strato 
and Calliſthenes were fo happy as to ob- 
tain peculiar 8 of diſtinction. 


Strato had all the recommendations 
which wealth and power can beſtow, and 
to do him juſtice, was not entirely deſti- 
| tute of perſonal merit. The only ob- 
ection, which could with the appearance 
of reaſon be made to him,. was, that he 
vas conſiderably advanced beyond that 
How which is called the flower of youth; 
G 4 | an 
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an objection which commonly has great 
weight in a female heart. 


Calliſthenes yielded to Strato in fortune, 
intereſt, and family : but his perſon was 
more engaging, his manners more polite, 
and his acquirements more agreeable, 
There was a peculiar modeſty in his ad- 
dreſs, which, probably might be encreaſed 
by a conſciouſneſs of the ſmallneſs of his 
fortune: but this circumſtance tended to 
promote his intereſt ; for however it de- 
preſſed his ſpirit, it taught him that ſub- 
miſſive ſoftneſs, which made him appear 
amiable in the eyes of Ariſtoclea. 


Strato, it muſt be confeſſed, was the 
more ardent. lover, and his paſſion had 
been enflamed by an accidental fight of 
his fair charmer while ſhe was bathing, 
one ſummer morning, in a little rivulet 


that glided through her father's garden. 


Calliſthenes, perhaps in reality, felt a 
ſtrong a paſſion as his rival, yet was he 
leſs aſſiduous in his addreſſes, from de- 
ipair of ſucceeding againſt a compe- 

titor 


reat 
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| titor ſo much his has Dona in rank and 


fortune. 


Theophanes, the father of Ariſtoclea, 
was much embarraſſed by the importu- 


| nities of the two lovers, but would gladly 


have given his conſent to him whoſe poſ- 


| {ſions were the largeſt, had he not been 
| cautious of interfering in the choice of 


his daughter. After many delays, it 
was at laſt agreed, on all fides, to refer 
the affair to ? neighbour of great wiſdom 
and experience, by whole deciſion it was 
reſolved to abide. 


In the mean 11 Strato was informed 
by a confidant of Ariſtoclea, whom he 
had bribed with liberal preſents, that he 


poſſeſſed the firſt place in the affections 


of his miſtreſs. Animated by this intel- 
ligence, he determined to break off the 
agreement of referring the affair to a 
ſtranger, and to Jeave it to be decided 
by the moſt proper judge, Ariſtoclea 
berſelf. Calliſthenes readily acceded to 
the propoſal, from a conviction, that if 
he ſtood” any chance, it could be only 
from 
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from the deciſion of the fair object of his 
love. The father, who had previouſly 


been aſſured by Strato, that his daughter 


had ſhewn him a preference, entered with- 
out heſitation into the agreement, and 
appointed an early day for a final de- 
termination. 


During this uneaſy interval, various 
were the emotions of the two lovers, 


Strato already anticipated his happineſs, 


and wantoned in imagination on all the 
charms of his miſtreſs. Calliſthenes, on 
the contrary, felt all the pain and anguiſh 
of ſuſpended hope. 


At length, the important hour arrived, 
Strato approached to hear his doom with 
2 ſmile of confidence; Calliſthenes in all 
the dejection of deſpair. How ſuddenly 
were their ſeveral emotions exchanged, 
when the lovely fair-one declared in fa- 
your of the deſponding Calliſthenes | 
Strato, however, after many efforts, got 
the better of his amazement and chagrin, 
aſſumed an air of chearfulneſs, and be- 
fought the happy pair to grant him one 

requeſt, 
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requeſt, which was to permit him to be 
preſent at the nuptial ceremony, A re- 
queſt ſo reaſonable, none could deny; 
and amidſt the congratulations of the 
whole company, the next day was fixed 
for completing the union. | 


The next day arrived, and the lovely 
pair appeared adorned with all the charms 
of beauty, and the ſmiles of innocence 
and joy. Strato ſeemed not the leaft 
happy on the occaſion: but the ſcene 
was ſoon changed to melancholy - and 
deſpair, On a ſudden, at a ſignal given 
by Strato, a company of armed men 
ruſhed from an ambuſcade, and ſeized 
the unhappy Calliſthenes. Strato endea- 
voured to run away with the lovely maid, 
but while ſhe was ſtruggling in his arms, 
| the fainted away, and, in the violence of 
her agitation, fell lifeleſs to the ground. 
Calliſthenes was never heard of more, and 
Strato concluded the cataſtrophe by plung- 

ing a dagger into his own breaſt, and 
talling on the body of the unfortunate 

Ariſtoclea. . 
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ON THE FLUCTUATION OF TASTE. 


the 

HE opinions of mankind are as WF im 
much divided on the objects of Mt "© 

pure intellects, as on thoſe which fall e 
under the immediate obſervation of ſenſe; tha 
and the revolations of literature will . 
im 


evince, on an accurate retroſpect, that 
the faſhions of wit have almoſt as fre- 
quently changed, as the modes of dreſs, 
To mark the ſtages and to trace the pro- Ml ©" 
gteſs of theſe revolutions, I leave to more the 
laborious enquiry, and more acute inveſti- Wl 
gation. It may, however, be pleaſing to are 
the imagination to compare the taſte dey 
which prevails at preſent, with that which ly 
immediately preceded it, and to diſcover | 


which of the two ts the more conſen- 8 
taneous to beauty, to nature, and to 5 
truth. | N 

| cel 


Dryden, 


OF TASTE. ” 
Dryden, Pope, Addiſon, and their 
con-temporaries, aſſumed the pen with a 
full conviction, that all excellence in wri- 
ting was founded on a cloſe imitation of 
the antients. With this perſuaſion, they 
neglected the compoſitions of their own 
countrymen, and formed themſelves on 
the models of the Auguſtan age. Their 
imitation was ſucceſsful, Their times 
were eaptivated with their writings, and 
every ſuſceptible reader acknowledged, 
that the nearer they approached the an- 
tients, the more they abounded in all the 
limple graces of natural beauty. 


At this period, the Engliſh poetry ar- 
nved at that ſtandard of perfection, in 
the admiration of which, mankind have 
agreed for the ſpace of ſeventeen hun- 
dred years; and to which, after the ſlight 
deviations of caprice, they have conſtant- 
ly recurred with reiterated ardour. 


But the love of novelty was impatient 
for ſupplies, and was ready, for the ſake 
of variety, to acquieſce with inferior ex- 
cellence. Productions, therefore, of which 
no 
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no archetype could be recognized in the 
volumes of antiquity; were received with 
_ avidity, becauſe they relieved the ſatiety 
of unchanging perfection. 


Although theſe ſubſidiary compoſitions 
could not boaſt a claſſical deſcent, yet 
were they not deſtitute of Gothic proge: 
nitors. Books of romance and chivalry 
were replete with ideas congenial to the 
ſpecies of poetry now adopted. The 
works of Arioſto and Spenſer, and ſome 
of the ſmaller pieces of Milton, were the 
avowed models of theſe poets : and 
though their ideas are ſometimes foreign 
to nature, and derived from the unex- 
plored regions of fancy, yet have they 
ſomething pleaſingly irregular, Boileau 
and* Addiſon have very accurately cha- 
racteriſed this ſpecies of poetry in one 
word, by calling it “ Tinſel.“ 

Some have inſinuated, that there is 3 
vein of this glittering nothingneſs in the 
tranſlations of Pope; but it is fo over 
laid with the ſolid ore of genuine poetry, 
that it gives no offence, Gray and Maſon 

| | have, 
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have, at length, profeſſedly adopted the 
dinquant, to the excluſion of the fimpli- 
| city of claſſic elegance. Nor can the 


general reception their works have met 


| with, be matter of ſurprize ; for let it be 


remembered, that there have been times, 
when the complicated deformity of Gothic 
building was preferred to the regular ſym- 
metry of Grecian architecture. 


The Elegy in a country church-yard, 
breathes a ſpirit of melancholy which flat- 
ters the imagination of an Engliſhman, 
It is ſolemn, it 1s pictureſque : but after 
all, it is thought, by ſome, to be no more 
than a confuſed heap of ſplendid ideas, 
thrown together without order and with- 
out proportion ; and to reſemble the looſe 
jewels in the artiſt's caſket before they 
are formed into a diadem. The Odes of 
the ſame author, ſaid to be more unin- 
telligible than the ænigma of a ſphinx, 
are in the ſame predicament, and preſent 
to the mind ideas ſimilar to thoſe which 
ariſe from a ſurvey of the clouds em- 


| purpled by the ſetting ſun. The varie- 


oated 
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cated hues are indeed beautiful; but they 
quickly vaniſh, and leave no idea but 
that of a tranſient aſſemblage of viſionary 
colours. 


— 


Maſon has alſo ſometimes ſhewn, that 
he is capable of true claſſical poetry. But 
the taſte of the age, and the example of his 
friend, have led him into the fields of 
fancy, where he has ſoared, on the pinions 
of poetry, far above the aching ſight of 
common ſenſe. 


The common herd of poets have fol. 
lowed the track of their ſuperiors. The 
numerous contributors to our poetical 
collections, in the ſame gaudy ſtyle, have 


ſoared in Odes, and wept in Elegies: and ſ: 
the importer Macpherſon has completed Wh = 
the work, with the nonſenſical jargon of f 
his Oſſian. 


This ſeems to have been the taſte which 
prevailed immediately before that which , 
now begins to dawn upon us, and to pro- : 
mile a revival of pure Attic and Auguſtan 
wit, It is true, the glimmerings are yet 
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but faint. We may, however, venture 
to aſſure ourſelves of approaching day at 
the firſt appearance of the crepuſcles of 
twilight, To drop the figure, the fa- 
vourable reception of the Traveller, and 
the Deſerted Village, poems very different 
from the productions of the Grays and 
Maſons of the age, gives reaſon to pro- 
gnoſticate a return to the long forſaken 
imitation of Greece and Rome. Even 
theſe poems I am far from deeming fault- 
leſs in their kind. They. are however, 
in ſome meaſure, formed on the antient 
model, and have obtained. a popularity, 
which points are ſufficient for our pre- 
ſent argument. The Grays and Maſons 
have ſtill many favourers, and that theſe 
ſhould deny Goldſmith the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of poetical merit, is not ſurprizing, 
lince they who can admire the enflure of 
the former poets, are incapacitated from 
reliſhing the ſimplicity of the latter; as 
thoſe who riot in the banquets of princes, 
and gluttons, have no appetite - for the 
Plain, but. wholeſome viands of the rural 
cottager. | 


5 Whatever 
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Whatever may be the execution of 
theſe poems, the deſign is laudable; and 
the- poet might have felicitated himſelf, 
as inſtrumental to the baniſhment of two 
enormous abſurdities from the republic 
of letters ; the barbariſm of Gothic poetry, 
and the dramatic monſter of weeping 
comedy. 


That a taſte for claſſical compoſition 
may be revived, every rational critic will 
ardently wiſh : ſince every rational critic 
will dare to aſſert, in ſpite of the imputa- 
tion of pedantic bigotry, that to deviate 
from the antients is to deviate from 
excellence. OS | 
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ON THE INEQUALITIES OF GENIUS, 


HE experience of every man, who 
has devoted himſelf to literature, 
| will evince the truth of the remark, that 
there are times when the mind, however 
impelled by inclination, or urged by ne- 
ceſſity, is incapable of ſubmitting to the 
confinement of application. The livelieſt 
imaginations, and the ſtrongeſt intellects, 
are ſometimes bewildered in dullneſs and 
ſtupidity, and a Homer nods with all the 
drowſineſs of a Bavius. 


There are inequalities of excellence 
in every author, whether antient or mo- 
dern. The moſt admired productions 
have ſome parts in which, not only no 
merit is viſible, but which abound with 
faults. It can neither be ſuppoſed, that 
the failures ariſe from inability, or that 

H 2 | they 
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they are voluntary. Their authors ac: 
knowledged excellencies in other perform. 
ances, will not admit the former; and 
their ſolicitude for the ſucceſs of their 
works, excludes the latter ſuppoſition, 
Such an effect can, therefore, be attri- 
buted to no cauſe, but the unaccountable 
inequalities of the fineſt genius, 


The Engliſh can boaft a numerous 
train of writers, who have, in their e- 
veral departments, approached very near 
to the ſtandard of perfection: but ſcarcely 
one of them can be named, whoſe works 


are not deformed by. compoſitions utterly | 


unworthy: of him. It is hardly credible, 
that the author of Paradiſe Loſt could 
have produced ſome. of thoſe ſonnets 
which pais under his name, but which 
bear no mark of his genius. The poet, 
who. wrote the Ode on Cæcilia's Day, 
compoſed a ſet of wretched Tragedies in 


rhyme; the Ode was, indeed, dictated 


by genius, hut the Tragedies aroſe from 
no other inſpiration than that of want. 
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' In this point, as well as in many others, 


| there is an exact analogy between the 
| moral and literary world. 


It has long 
been the complaint of the experienced, 
that no human foreſight, no prudence, 
can at all times enſure proſperity, and 
avert ill-fortune. Something ſtill ariſes 
to baffle the counſels of the wiſe, and to 
counteract the intentions of the good, 
The Roman ſatiriſt has indeed aſſerted, 
that fortune is a deity of our own crea- 
tion, and that he, who ſubmits to the 
guidance of prudence, needs not the in- 
terpoſition of any ſupernatural power 
but experience proves the aſſertion to be 
rather the effuſion of rigid and affected 
philoſophy, than the cool ſuggeſtion of 
well-informed reaſon, The obſervation 
of a ſacred moraliſt, that the race is not 
to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, 
is more agreeable to truth, and has been 
confirmed by the repeated teſtimony of 
ſome thouſand years. Wiſdom is often 
found guilty of folly, and ingenuity of 
error. 
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re2z ON THE INEQUALITIES 

Of the fluctuation of mental vigour in 
the ſame individual, there js a remarkable 
inſtance in the great Newton, Of him 
it is ſaid, that in the advanced period of 
his life, he was unable to comprehend 
his own works. That under andng 
which once penetrated far beyond the 
limits of the viſible creation, became ſo 
debilitated, as to be incapable of retra- 
cing its own progreſs—A memorable in- 


. Nance of human infirmity, ſufficient to 


humble pride, and ſilence envy. 


As merit cannot always enſure ſucceſs, 
even in the exertion of its peculiar ex · 
cellence, ſo is it by no means certain of 
obtaining a good reception in the world: 
for hiſtory and experience furniſh many 
examples to prove, that wealth and 
power are not the neceſſary conſequences 
of wiſdom and virtue. To be wiſe and 
virtuous, may be learned from an Epic- 
tetus, to be fortunate from others *, 


„* Fortunam ex aliis. VIR G. 
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It might indeed be ſuppoſed, that 
ſtrength of intellects, accuracy of judge- 
ment, and extenſive erudition, would 
either ſecure to themſelves good fortune, 
or would, at leaſt, be rewarded by the 
world; but it is an inconteſtable truth, 
that poets. and philoſophers, of every age 
and every nation, have been as much 
diſtinguiſhed by their 'indigence, as their 
ingenuity. Poverty and poetry are almoſt 
ſynonymous, while the unerring experi- 
ence of mankind has reduced it to a 
proverb, that * fools have fortune.” 


The inſufficiency of merit, and of 
honeſt endeavours, to the acquiſition of 
fame and fortune, has given occaſion to 
the diſcontented to repine, and cenſure 
the ceconomy of human affairs : but they, 
who are converſant in the inveſtigation of 
final cauſes, eafily perceive, that ſuch a 
diſpenſation tends to perfect virtue, by 
the exerciſe of patience. 
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| ACCOUNT OF A STROLLING PLAYER, 


* "# h * 5 * 


To Aulos. 


8 was ſauntering, a few days ago, 
on one of the public walks, I could 
not help particularly remarking a young 
man, whoſe dreſs ſhewed marks of a 
ſhabby gentility, and whoſe countenance 
yore the aſpect of a ſettled melancholy. 


The appearance of wretchedneſs, in 


whatever ſituation, is always ſufficient to 
awaken my curioſity. I felt myſelf irre- 
fiſtibly impelled to enquire into the hiſtory 
of a perſon who ſeemed to be completely 
miſerable. After having walked a con- 
ſiderable time, I perceived him to throw 
himſelf, in a diſconſolate attitude, on one 


of 
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of the ſeats of the walk. I did not 
neglect the opportunity ; but ſeating my- 
ſelf by his ſide, prevailed on him, after 
ſome introductory converſation, to give 
me his hiſtory, which he did in the fol- 
lowing words: 


* Yes, Sir,” ſaid he, © though my 
« preſent appearance may ſeem to inva- 
© lidate my aſſertion, I aſſure you I was 
« the ſon of one of the moſt opulent 
* traders in the metropolis, I might at 
« this time have been enjoying all the 
% happineſs that affluence can beſtow ; 
« but now, alas! I have no where to 
« lay my head, no refuge to which I can 
« fly for comfort; I am abandoned to 


Lag 


Lag 


* the wide world without a friend; and 


% one conſideration aggravates all my 
* miſery—1 have deſerved my ſufferings, 
and cannot juſtly ae cal 


Lay 


Here he pauſed to conceal a tear which 
was juſt burſting from his eyes. After 


he had a little recovered himſelf, his 


countenance gradually grew more ſerene, 
and he proceeded with leſs emotion. 
0 When 
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„ When I was at the age of eleven, 


wo 
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my father placed me at a celebrated 
grammar-ſchool—there I ſpent the hap. 
pieſt days of my life. Nature, as [ 
was told, had given me parts ; I made 
a rapid progreſs in claſſical learning; 
all was encouragement, all was hope, 
and all was happineſs. But in the 


midſt of my improvements, my father 


reſolved, in oppoſition to. the advice 
of my maſter, to remove me from 


ſchool, and to ſettle me in his own count. 


ing-houſe. My maſter urged, that 
though I might perhaps ſucceed in a 
learned profeſſion, yet the vivacity of 
my diſpoſition would be an obſtacle to 
my proſperity in a mercantile employ- 
ment. My father, ſenſible of the lu- 
crative advantages of an eſtabliſhed 


trade, was deaf to theſe remonſtrances; 


and on a fatal day I entered into en- 
gagements to plod at the deſk and the 
counter for ſeven years. 


« Bur nature is not to be conſtrained 
by indentures. Inſtead of caſting up 
* ſums, and 3 ells, I — 
* my 


0 
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my time in the peruſal of Shakeſpeare, 
in compoſing Epilogues and Farces, 


ed « and in diſcuſſing the merits of every 
* « new dramatic production. Inſtead of 
| Jo « ſpending my evenings in poſting ac- 
| « counts, and examining - my ledger, I 
85 « was always attending the performances 
of a Foote or a Garrick. At length, 
a6 by conſtant frequenting the Play-houſes, 
ice « and mixing with contemptible ſcioliſts, 


« who called themſelves theatrical critics, 
« I became ſo enamoured of the Stage, 
« as to look upon dramatic entertain- 
* ments as conſtituting the moſt impor- 


* 


"a « able enjoyments of human life. The 
"i * ſhop continually reſounded with my 
E e rants, in imitation of ſome favourite 
"op « actor; and I went ſo far as to treat 
. « with the purchaſers of a yard of Iriſh, 
"a « with a theatrical tone, and a dramatic 
* action. 
the 

“ I had ſo great an opinion of my 
5 * own talents, that, like the immortal 
up * Shakeſpeare, I was ambitious of ſhining 
yed both as an actor and a writer, Accord- 


. * ingly 
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tant buſineſs, as well as the moſt agree- 
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ingly I finiſhed a Comedy with great 
care and pains, and preſented it to one 
of the managers, who returned it upon 
my hands, with evident marks of con- 
tempt. By no means dejected, I was 
reſolved to try my ſucceſs as an actor. 
But, after having, with great difficulty, 
obtained permiſſion to ſpeak before the 


managers, and a circle of their friends, 


who ſeemed to enjoy we diſtreſs, I was 
again rejected. 


* Though I could not ſueceed at the 


Theatres, I was reſolved to exert my 
abilities at ſpouting and diſputing clubs. 
And here, indeed, I eaſily made a con- 
ſpicuous figure; as I had the advan- 
tage of a claſſical education, and as 
moſt of my e een had no edu- 


cation at all. The moft important 


topics of religion, learning, and poli- 
ries, I diſcuſſed with more volubility 
than the graveſt prelate, the pro- 
foundeſt academic, or the craftieſt 
ſtateſman. But I triumphed, as it 
were, without arr enemy, and the fa- 
cility of the conqueſt diminiſhed the 
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6 pleafure of it, I ſoon became weary. 


of dry argumentation, and eagerly 


panted to wear the buſkin, and to 


mouth the ſonorous periods of ſome 
tragic bard. . 


« Tt happened that T had formed a 
connection with a young member of 
the club, whoſe genius was entirely 
ſimilar to my own, and who had been 
engaged with a ſtrolling company of 
players. He had often ſolicited me to 
go with him on an acting tour into 
the north of England; and I had as 
often refuſed, from a principle of pride. 
But, at length, an ardent deſire of ex- 
hibiting on a Stage, overcame every 
regard to duty, and every compunction 
of conſcience, In a fatal hour (I 
bluſh to mention it) J embezzled a ſum 
of money with which I was truſted in 


the courſe of buſineſs, packed up my 


clothes, and accompanied a ſet of vaga- 
bonds, who, like myſelf, had aban- 
doned every reputable occupation, and 
devoted themſelves to infamy and in- 


5 3 for che ſake of enjoying the 


z « plaudits 
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plaudits of a few ruſtics aſſembled in 


a barn. 


« And now commences the æra of all 


my miſery, The money I had frau- 
dulently taken, was ſoon ſquandered 


away in a ſociety of thoughtleſs mor- 


tals, who regarded not to-morrow, if 
they could feaſt to-day. We were, in- 
deed, received with applauſe ; but the 


audience was commonly ſo ſcanty, that 


the expences of repreſentation often 


exceeded the receipts. In every town 
we were looked upon with ſuſpicion, 


and treated as vagrantss We were 


ſometimes reduced to ſuch extremities, 
by the expences of travelling, and the 
loſſes of acting to empty barns, that 
we have wanted even food to ſupport 
nature, Above charity, we could not 
be relieved, and deſtitute of credit, 
we could not be truſted, At length 
I ſaw my folly, and after various re- 
ſolves, ſent to a friend to enquire whe- 


ther my father was diſpoſed to receive 
me, ſhould I return and confeſs my 
* fault. How, alas | was I ſtruck, when 


1 
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„ was told in anſwer, that my father 
« died a few days ago of a broken heart, 
« and that his death was ſo ſudden, that 
« he had not time to alter his will, in 
« which, in the firſt rage after his diſ- 


„ covery of my elopement, he had cut 
« me off with a ſhilling, 


« It is impoſſible to give you an ade- 

* quate idea of my grief on this occa- 
„ ſion, and I ſhall only inform you, that 
« it would have proved fatal, had it not 
been ſoon removed by emotions of a 
different kind, During my indiſpoſi- 
ct tion, one of the actreſſes of our com- 
* pany, whoſe beauty is only exceeded 
« by the goodneſs of her heart, watched 
* me with all the anxiery of a parent, 
e and ſoothed me under the horrors of 
« deſpair, with the ſofteſt blandiſhments 
« of tenderneſs. I ſoon felt a flame 
„ kindling in my breaſt, which was an- 
« ſwered with a ſympathetic paſſion. In 
« ſhort, I was no ſooner reſtored to health 
« and vigour, than I married the lovely 
* Emily : we have now been united near 
2 ** and ** ſne was ſafely 
delivered 
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delivered of twins. That ſhe is well, 


4 thank Heaven; but, alas! the reflec- 
„ tion, that I am deſtitute of all the 
„ means that can give her eaſe, or pro- 
« vide for her off-ſpring, ſbarpens all 
« the darts of l-fortune and embitters 
* every woe. 


Here he ſtopped, and 1 was obliged to 
leave him, after having given him an in- 


vitation to my houſe, Where J hope to be 


able to alleviate his misfortunes, without 
Rurting his ſenſibility. But I cannot help 


expreſſing my wiſh, that all Who, deluded 


by a heated imagination, feel thernſelves 
mclined to quit the comforts of a parent 
and a home, in purſuit of a profeſſion 
which is prohibited by law, and which 
conſtantly entails on its followers miſery 
and diſgrace, may receive a proper im- 
preſſion from this example. 
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ON THE PLEASURES OF REFLECTION, 


HAT the enjoyments of the intel- 
lets exceed the pleaſures of ſenſe, ; 
is a truth, confeſſed by all who are capa- j 
ble of exerting the faculties of thinking i 
in their full vigour. But by theſe plea- 
ſures are generally underſtood ſublime 
contemplations on ſubjects of ſcience 
and abſtruſe diſquiſition—contemplations 
which can only be the reſult of uncom- 
mon powers, and extraordinary efforts. 


But there are intellectual pleaſures 
of another kind; to the enjoyment of 
which, neither abilities nor learning are 
required, Theſe are no other than the 
Pleaſures of Reflection, which are open 
to the illiterate mechanic, as well as to 
the ſage philoſopher, and conſtitute the 
ſveeteſt ſatisfactions of human life. 

= ' There 
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There are few who have not felt plea: 
ſing ſenſations ariſing from a retroſpective 
view of the firſt period of their lives, 
To recollect the puerile amuſements, the 
petty anxieties, and the eager purſuits of 
childhood, is a taſk in which all delight, 
It is common to obſerve, that on no ſub- 
ject do men dwell with ſuch pleaſure, as 
the boyiſh tricks and wanton pranks 
which they practiſed at ſchool. The 
hoary head looks back with a ſmile af 
complacency, mixed with regret, on the 
ſeaſon when health glowed on the check, 
when lively ſpirits warmed the heart, and 
when toil ſtrung the nerve with vigour. 


Cicero has remarked, that events the 
moſt diſagreeable, during their imme- 
diate influence, give an exquiſite fatis 
faction when their conſequences have 
ceaſed ; and Eneas ſolaces his com- 
panions, under the hardſhips they en- 
dured, with the conſideration, that the 
remenibrarice of their ſufferings would, 
one day, give them ſatisfaction. That 
theſe ſentiments are juſt, is well know! 


to thols who have enjoyed the converſa- 
tion 
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ples: ton of the ſoldier. Battles, ſkirmiſhes, 

te and fieges, at which, perhaps, he trembled 

ives, during the ackxion, furniſh him with topics 
„ the {of converſation, and ſources of pleaſure, 

its of bor the remainder of his life. 

light. 

ſub. Reflection is the moſt poor employ- 

e, à ment, and the ſweeteſt ſatisfaction, in a 

anks tional old age. Deſtitute of ſtrength 

The {Mind vigour, neceſſary for bodily exer- 

le af bons, and furniſhed with obſervations by 
n the experience, the old man finds his chief 

heck, employment, and his greateſt pleaſure, to 


„ and {conſiſt in wandering in imagination over 
ur. paſt ſcenes of delight, in recounting the 
adyentures of his youth, the viciſſitudes 

ts the Mor human life, and the public events to 
imme-rhich he is proud of having been an eye 
ſati- vitneſs. Of ſo exalted a nature are theſe 

have emoyments, that Theologiſts have not 

com- beſitated to affert, that to recolle& a well- 


ey en, ſpent” life, is to anticipate the bliſs of a 
at the I future exiſtence. 


That WM The profeſſors of philoſophy, who will 
know de acknowledged to have underſtood the 
nyerſs nature of true and ſubſtantial pleaſure 

tion 5 I 2 | better 
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better than the buſy, the gay, and the 
diſſipated, have ever ſhewn a predilection 
for privacy and ſolitude. No other cauſe 
have they - aſſigned for their conduct in 
forſaking ſociety, than that the noiſe and 
hurry of the world is incompatible with 
the exertion of calm reaſon, and diſ- 
paſſionate reflection. The apophthegm 
of that antient, who ſaid, „he was never 
* leſs alone than when by himſelf,” i; 
not to be conſidered as a mere epigram- 
matic turn, In vain was it to purſue 
philoſophy in the Saburra—ſhe was only 
to be courted, with ſucceſs, in the ſequel 
tered ſhade of rural retirement. 


Were the powers of reflection culti- 
vated by habit, mankind would at all 
times be able to derive a pleaſure from 
their own breaſts, as rational as it is ex- 
alted. To the attainment of this happi- 
neſs, a ſtrict adherence to the rules of 
virtue is neceſſary ; for let it be remem- 
bered, that none can feel the Pleaſures of 
Reflection, who do not enjoy the peace 
of innocence. 
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REMARKS ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OP 
DI. JORTIN, 


HE mind feels a ſecret complacency 
in contemplating characters eminent 
tor virtue, learning, and religion; and 
there are few who are not delighted, as 
well as inſtructed, by the praiſes beſtowed 
on departed merit. Notwithſtanding the 
depravity of human nature, virtue till 
appears amiable to the vicious, and know- 
ledge to the ignorant. Experience, in- 
deed, ſeems to confirm the opinion of 
Plato, that goodneſs, excluſive of its col- 


lateral advantages, is poſſeſſed of charms 
irreſiſtibly captivating. | 


A review of the life of the late Dr. 
Jortin, cannot but ſuggeſt the moſt plea- 
ling reflections. As a poet, a divine, a 

philoſopher, and a man, he ſerved the 


13 caule 
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cauſe of religion, learning, and morality. 
There are, indeed, many writers whoſe 
reputation is more diffuſed among the 
vulgar and illiterate, but few will be 
found whoſe names ftand higher than 
Dr. Jortin's in the eſteem of the judi- 
cious. His Latin poetry is claſſically 
elegant. His Diſcourſes and Differta- 
tions, ſenſible, ingenious, and argumenta- 
tive. His remarks on Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, intereſting, and impartial. ' His 
Sermons, replete with ſound ſenſe and 


rational morality, expreſſed in a ſtyle, 
ſimple, pure, and attic. 


Simplicity of ſtyle is a grace, which, 
though it may not captivate at firſt ſight, 
is ſure in the end to give permanent ſa- 
tisfaction. It does not excite admiration, 
but it raiſes eſteem. It does not warm 
to rapture, but it ſooths to complacency. 
Unſkiltul writers ſeldom aim at this ex- 
cellence. They imagine, that what is 
natural and common, cannot be beau- 
tiful. Every thing in their compoſitions 


muſt be ſtrained, every thing affected: 
but Dr. Jortin had ſtudied the antients, 


and 
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5 
and perhaps formed himſelf on the model 


of Xenophon. He wrote on ſubjects of 
morality, and morality is founded on 


" reaſon, and reaſon is always cool and 


diſpaſſionate. A florid declamation, em- 
belliſhed with rhetorical figures, and ani- 
mated with pathetic deſcription, may 1n- 
deed amuſe the fancy, and raiſe a tran- 


ſient emotion in the heart, but rational 


diſcourſe alone can convince the under- 
ſtanding, and reform the conduct. 


The firſt efforts of genius have com- 
monly been in poetry. Unreſtrained by 
the frigidity of argument, and the con- 
finement of rules, the young mind glad- 


ly indulges the flights of imagination. 


Cicero, as well as many other antient 
philoſophers, orators and hiſtorians, are 
known to Have ſacrificed to the Muſes 
in their earlier productions. Dr. Jortin 
adds to the number of thoſe who con- 
firm the obſervation. In his Luſus Poetici, 
one of the firſt of his works, are united 
claſſical language, beautiful ſentiment, 
and harmonious verſe. Among the mo- 
dern Latin poets, there are few who' do 
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not yield to Dr. Jortin, His Sapphics, 
on the ſtory of Bacchus and Ariadne, are 
eaſy, elegant, and poetical. The little 
Ode, in which the calm life of the phi- 
loſopher is compared to the gentle ſtream 
gliding through a ſilent grove, 1s highly 
pleaſing to the mind, and is perfectly ele- 
gant in the compoſition. The Lyrics 
are indeed all excellent. The Poem, on 
the Immortality of the Soul, is ingenious, 
poetical, and an exact imitation "of the 
ſtyle of Lucretius. In ſhort, the whole 
collection is ſuch as would by no means 
have diſgraced a Roman in the age of 
an Auguſtus. 

Time, if it does not cool the fire of ima- 
gination, certainly ſtrengthens the powers of 
the judgement. As our Author advanced 
in life, he cultivated his reaſon rather 
than his fancy, and deſiſted from his ef- 
forts in poetry, to exert his abilities in 
the diſquiſitions of criticiſm. His ob- 
ſervations on one of the Fathers of 
Engliſn Poetry, need but to be more 


generally known, in order to be more 
generally admired. 


Claſſical 
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Claſſical productions are rather amu— 
ſing than inſtructive, His works of this 
kind are all juvenile, and naturally flowed 
from a claſſical education. Theſe how- 
ever were but preparatory to his higher 
deſigns, and ſoon gave way to the more 
important enquiries which were peculiar 
to his profeſſion. His Diſcourſes on the 
Chriſtian Religion, one of the firſt fruits 
of his theological purſuits, abound with 
that ſound ſenſe and ſolid argument, 
which entitle their author to a rank very 
near the celebrated Grotius. 


His Diſſertations are equally remark- 
able for taſte, learning, originality, and 
ingenuity, 


His life of Eraſmus has extended his 
reputation beyond the limits of his native 
country, and eſtabliſhed his literary character 
in the remoteſt Univerſities of Europe. 
Eraſmus had long been an object of uni- 
verſal admiration, and it is matter of 
ſurprize, that his life had never been 
written with accuracy and judgment. 
This taſk was reſerved for Dr. Jortin, 
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122 REMARKS ON THE LIFE AND 
and the avidity with which the work was 
received by the learned, is a proof of the 
merit of the execution. 


His Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
are full of manly ſenſe, acute remarks, 
and profound erudition. The work is 
highly beneficial to mankind, as it re- 
preſents that ſuperſtition which diſgraced 
human nature, in its proper light, and 
gives a right ſenſe of the advantages de- 
rived from religious reformation. He 
every where expreſſes himſelf with pecu- 
liar vehemence againſt the infatuation of 
bigotry and fanaticiſm. Convinced, that 
true happineſs is founded on a right uſe 
of the reaſoning powers, he makes it the 
{cope of all his religious works, to lead 
mankind from the errors of imagination 


to a ſerious attention to diſpaſſionate 
reaſon. | 


Poſthumous publications, it has fre- 
quently been remarked, are uſually in- 
ferior in merit to thoſe which were pub- 
liſned in an author's life time. And in- 
deed the opinion ſeems plauſible, as it 
may 
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may be preſumed, that an author's reaſon 
for not publiſhing his works, is a con- 
ſciouſneſs of their inferiority. The Ser- 
mons of Dr. Jortin were however de- 
ſigned, by their author, as a legacy to 
mankind, To enlarge on their value, 
would only be to echo back the public 
voice. Good ſenſe and ſound morality 
appear in them, not indeed dreſſed out 


in the meretricious ornaments of a florid 


ſtyle, but in all the manly force, and 


ſimple graces, of natural eloquence. The 
ſame caprice, which raiſes to reputation 
thoſe trifling diſcourſes which have no- 
thing to recommend them but a pretrineſs 


of fancy, will again conſign them to ob- 


livion: but the Sermons of Dr. Jortin 
will continue to be read with pleaſure 
and edification, as long as human nature 
ſhall continue to be endowed with the 
faculties of reaſon and diſcernment. 


The tranſition from an author's writings 
to his life, is frequently diſadvantageous 
to his character. Dr. Jortin, however, 
when no longer conſidered as an author, 
but as a man, is ſo far from being leſ 
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ſened in our opinion, that he excites till 
greater eſteem and applauſe. A ſimpli- 
city of manners, an inoffenſive behaviour, 
an univerſal benevolence, candour, mo- 
deſty, and good ſenſe, were his charac- 
teriſtics. Though his genius, and love 
of letters, led him to chooſe the ſtill vale 
of ſequeſtered life, yet was his merit con- 
ſpicuous enough to attract the notice of 
a certain Primate, who did honour to 
epiſcopacy. Unknown by perſonal ac- 
quaintance, and unrecommended by the 
ſolicitation of friends, or the interpoſition 
of power, he was preſented, by Arch- 
biſhop Herring, to a valuable benefice 
in London, as a reward for his exertions 
as a ſcholar and a divine. Some time 
after, he became chaplain to a late Biſhop 
of London, who gave him the Vicarage 
of Kenſington, and appointed him Arch- 
deacon of his Dioceſe. This was all 
the preferment he had, nor had he this 
till he was advanced in life. While 
blockheads were made biſhops, a man 
who had been uncommonly eminent in 
the ſervice of learning and religion, was 
left to pine in the ſhade of obſcurity. 


Secker, 


WRITINGS. OF DR. JORTIN. 12g 
Secker has been thought by many to 
have had only the ſhadow of piety and 
learning, but he had the ſubſtantial re- 
ward of them. Jortin was acknow- 


ledge to poſſeſs true virtue and real know- 


kedge, but was left to receive his recom- 
pence in the ſuggeftions of a good con- 
ſcience, and the applauſe of poſterity. 
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| 8 XIX. 


ON THE | CHARACTER OF ADDISON AS. 


HE luſtre of a great name not 
only ſets off real beauties to the 
oreateſt advantage, but adds a grace to 
deformity, and converts a defect to an 
excellence, The enthuſiaſtical admirers 


of a favourite author, like ardent lovers, 


view thoſe objects with rapture, which 
cauſe 1n others indifference or diſguſt. 


Without conſidering the inequalities of 


the ſame genius, and the diverſities of 
ſubjects, they are led to conclude from 
the excellence of one part of an author's 
works, that all are excellent; and that 
whatever bears his ſignature is genuine 
wit, true taſte, and ſound learning. 


I know not whether even Mr. Addiſon, 
who is ſo deſervedly eſteemed the honour 


of 
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of our nation, was not indebted for a 
ſmall part of his reputation to the blind 
bigotry of prejudice. On any other ſup- 
poſition, I know not how he could have 
been admired as a very eminent poet. 
That frigidity of temper, which conſti- 
tuted a ſolid judgment, and qualified him. 
for the cool diſquiſitions of criticiſm and 
morality, rendered him incapable of that 
animated ſpirit which is the foul of poetry. 
But the reader 1s unwilling to believe, 
that ſo accurate a critic, and fo corre& a 
writer, is himſelf faulty; and, therefore, 
when he paſſes from his proſe to his 
poetry, and obſerves a manifeſt inferiority 
and deficiency of merit in the latter, he 
rather inclines to diſtruſt his own judg- 
ment than the abilities of the author. 
Reader after reader has toiled through 
the ſame dull rhimes, perhaps blind to 
their faults, or if ſenſible of their de- 
teas, yet loud in their praiſe, which he 
beſtows in oppoſition to conviction, from 
a dread of the imputation of a depraved 
taſte, Had not a veneration for his name, 
prevented critics from ſpeaking their real 
ſentiments, though Addiſon. would, as a 
3 moral 
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128 ON THE CHARACTER OF 
moral eſſayiſt, moſt juſtly have been cal- 
led the Socrates, Plato, or Xenophon of 
his age; yet as a verſifier, he would, per- 
haps, long ago have ranked among the 
Mævii and Bavii. A verſe here and 
there might be ſelected, which would 
qualify him for a feat among the Grub- 
ſtreet Muſes, and ſome might be. found 
nearly equal to the ſublime compoſitions 
of a London Bellman. 


It would be injuſtice to Mr. Tickell, 
to pals over, in filence, the elegant poem 
he prefixed to the works of Addiſon, on 
the death of their author. The melan- 
choly flow of the verſe ſpeaks the tender- 
neſs of the ſentiments. The beauty of the 
imagery, and the energy of the expreſ- 
fion, entitle this littie piece to a very re- 
ſpectable rank among the elegiac com- 
poſitions of the Engliſh writers. This 
poem was for a long time little regarded, 
but the attention lately paid to it, and 
the commendations beſtowed on it, are 
proofs that literary merit, however un- 
noticed for a time through accident, preju- 


dice, or party, is ſure to receive the ap- 


plauſe 
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plauſe it deſerves from impartial poſte- 


vey; © 


At the end of the verſes of Addiſon 
to Mr. Dryden, we are told, that the au- 


thor was but twenty-two years of age 


when he wrote them. Whether the age 
was prefixed to extenuate the imperfec- 
tions, or to enhance the merits of the 


poem, certain it is, that both 'theſe in- 


tentions are rendered unneceſſary by its 
extreme inſignificance and futility. The 
production is unworthy the age of twenty- 
two. Mr. Pope is known to have writ- 
ten his Paſtorals, which infinitely exceed 
the verſification of Addiſon, at ſixteen, 
and Milton acquired an elegance, in 
Latin verſe, at an earlier period. The 


thoughts in this piece are not ſtriking, 
the ſtyle is contemptible, and the neg- 
ligence in the rhime alone would, in 


the preſent refinement of taſte, conſign 
the work to oblivion. 


That all his pieces are upon a level 
with this, cannot be aſſerted. That ſome 
of them abound with grand conceptions, 
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120 ON THE CHARACTER OF, &c. 
and have a few good lines, muſt be con- 


feſſed. But allowing Addiſon all the 


merit in his poetry, which candour or 
even partiality in his favour can allow, 
he never can be juſtly eſteemed one of 
the firſt poets of the nation. 


To oppoſe opinions univerſally re- 
ceived, is to incur the imputation of 
vanity, ignorance, or want of taſte. But 
as every individual has a right to private 
judgment, and may offer his ſentiments 
to others, provided he does it with mo- 
deſty, profeſſes a poſſibility of miſtake, 
and keeps his mind open to conviction, 
I have ventured to advance a doctrine 
ſomewhat ſingular ; regardleſs how it may 
alarm thoſe who ſubmit their judgments 
to the direction of others, and who pay 
an implicit obedience to authority, 
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ACCOUNT OF A cLERGYMAN. 


To Amicus. 


HAT admiration is the effect of 

ignorance, is a truth univerſally con- 
feſſed; and nothing ſo forcibly excites 
the wonder of the illiterate, as the cha- 
racter of profound erudition. 


Dazzled by the ſplendor of literary 
honours, many an honeſt parent has pre- 
vented his ſon from acquiring a fortune 


behind the counter, to ſee him ſtarve in 
a pulpit. 


Theſe reflections were occaſioned by 
meeting an old friend at a coffee-houſe 
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one evening laſt week. His looks were 
not ſleek and pampered enough to make 
me miſtake him for a Canon or a Dean; 
and he ſufficiently apologized for the 


ruſtineſs of his coat, by the following 


narrative : 


« My father,” ſaid he, after fome pre- 
liminary converſation, © was a ſhoe-maker 
<« of tolerable buſineſs in London; a very 
« honeſt man, and very much given to 
e reading godly books, whenever he 
© could ſteal a moment from the lap- 
t ſtone and the laſt. As I was the only 
« child, he took great delight in me, and 
% uſed frequently to ſay, that he hoped 


« jn time to ſee me Archbiſhop of Can- 


« terbury, and no ſuch great matters 


neither; for as to my parentage, I was 


« as good as many a one that had worn 
« mitre; and he would make me as 
* good a ſcholard too, or it ſhould go 
6 hard with him, 


« My deſtination to the church, was 
ce thus unalterably fixed before I was five 
«« years old; and in conſequence of it, 
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I was put to a grammar-ſchool in the 
city, whence, after a thouſand perils 
of the cane, and perils of the rod, I 
went to the Univerſity on an exhibi- 
tion of fifteen pounds a year, which 
my father obtained from one of the 
city companies, with no ſmall diffi- 
culty. So ſcanty an allowance would 
by no means defray the enormous ex- 


pences of Univerſity education; and 


my father, whoſe pride would not let 
me appear meaner than my compa- 
nions, very readily agreed to pay me 
forty pounds out of the yearly profits 
of his trade, and to debar himſelf 
many innocent gratifications, in order 
to accompliſh in me the grand object 
of all his ambition. 


* In conſequence of my father's de- 
ſire, that I ſhould complete the full 
term of academical education, I did 
not go into Orders till I was of ſeven 
years ſtanding, and had taken the de- 
gree of Maſter of Arts. I was, there- 
fore, incapable of receiving any pecu- 
* niary emoluments from my ſtudies, till 
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I was ſix and twenty. Then, however, 
I was reſolved to make a bold puſh, 
and to free my father from the burthen 
of ſupporting me with half the profits 
of his labours. The old man was 
eager for me to attempt to get ſome 
kind of preferment; not, as he would 
generouſly ſay, that he wanted to with- 
draw his aſſiſtance, but that he thought 


it was high time to begin to look up 


at the Biſhoprick. 


ce J haſtened to London as the moſt 
ample field for the diſplay of my abi- 
lities, and the acquiſition of money 
and fame. Soon after my arrival, I 
heard of a vacant Lectureſhip, and 
though I was an entire ſtranger to 
every one of the pariſhioners, I re- 
ſolved to truſt my cauſe to honeſt en- 
deayours, and a ſedulous canvaſs. I 
ſhall not trouble you with an enumera- 
tion of the ſeveral. indignities J fuf- 


fered (for I had not loſt my Univer- 
ſity pride) from being under the ne- 
ceſſity to addreſs, with the moſt ab- 
ject ſupplication, chandlers, barbers, 
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and green-grocers. Suffice it to ac- 


quaint you, that myſelf, and another 
young Clergyman of regular educa- 
tion, appeared, on the day of election, 
to have but ſeventeen votes between 
us; and that a methodiſtical enthuſiaſt, 


who had once been a carpenter, bore 


away the prize, with a majority of a 


hundred and twenty. 


Though diſappointed, I was not deject- 
ed; and I applied to a certain Rector 
for his Curacy, - the duty of which, 
conſiſted in no more than prayers 
ers twice a day, a ſermon on Sundays, 
and innumerable burials, chriſtenings, 
and weddings, I thought myſelf hap- 
Py, however, in being offered forty 
guineas a year, without ſurplus, or 
ſurplice fees; but how was I cha- 
grined, on being told by the Rector, 
on the very firſt Sunday I went to 
officiate, that I need not trouble my- 


& ſelf, as another gentleman had un- 


dertaken the whole duty at forty 


* pounds | 
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I waited. now a conſiderable time in 
<« expectation of ſomething to fall, but 
ce heard of nothing in which there was 
ce the leaſt probability of ſucceſs, unſup- 
* ported, as I was, by friends, and un- 
% known to fame. At laſt I was in- 
formed by an acquaintance, that a 
certain Clergyman, in the city, was 
& about to reſign his Lectureſnip, and 
e would probably reſign in my 
* favour, if I were early enough in my 
* application. I made all the haſte I 
5. poſſibly could to reach this gentleman 
5 before his reſignation ; and found very 


“little difficulty in perſuading him to 


< intercede in my favour. In ſhort, his 
<*. endeavours, joined to my own, ſecured 
* the Lectureſhip, and I was unant- 
„ mouſly choſen. The electors, how- 
ever, expreſſed a deſire, that I would 
* quit my place of reſidence, which was 
<« a long way off, and live in the pariſh. 
« To this requeſt I conſented, and im- 
* mediately fixed myſelf in a decent fa- 
emily, where I lodged and boarded for 
fifty pounds a year; and as I was not 
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ſo ambitious as my father, I congra- 
tulated myſelf on the happy event, 
and fat down contented and ſatisfied. 
But, alas! how was I confounded, 
when my collectors brought the an- 
nual contribution, to find it amount to 


no more than an exact ſum of twenty- 


one pounds, two ſhillings, and three- 
pence three-farthings! 1 was under 


an immediate neceſſity of diſcharg- 
ing my lodging, reſigning my prefer- 


ment, and quietly decamping with the 
loſs of a conſiderable number of ſolid 
Pieces, | | | 


6 Thus, Sir,” ſaid he, © have I now 
for theſe laſt twenty years been toſſed 
about in the world, without any fixed 
reſidence, and without any certain 
proſpect of my bread, I muſt not 
however complain, as I am well aſſured. 
there are hundreds in the metropolis 
in ſituations exactly ſimilar to mine. 
Sometimes, however, I cannot help 
being fooliſh enough to imagine, that 


* I might, perhaps, have been happier, 


and 
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ce and I am ſure I could have been richer, 
& had I been brought up to my paternal 
& awl and laſt, My poor father died 
& about two years ago, and I have rea- 
cc ſon to think, his diſappointment and 


& ſorrow for my ill-ſucceſs, haſtened his 
* diſſolution. 


* I now ſupport myſelf tolerably well 
t in the capacity of, what the world 
„ ludicrouſly calls, a Hackney Parſon. 
And though I do not get quite ſo much 
c“ as a journeyman ſhoe-maker, I make 
« ſhifr to keep foul and body together; 
« and I thank God for that. If, Sir, 
&« you could recommend me to a half 


crown job, here is my addreſs, up four 
pair of ſtairs.” 


He was going to give me a direction 
to him, when I was obliged to get up in 
order to conceal a tear that ſtruggled to 
flow down my cheek. However, I turned 
round to him again, and privately ſhipping 
a purſe with a few guineas into his hand, 

I took 
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took my leave of him, not without ſevere 
reflections on thole parents, who, to in- 
dulge a childiſh vanity, bring up their 
offspring to miſery and want. 
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REMARKS ON SOME OF THE MINOR GREEK 
POETS. 


HE intrinſic graces of the claſſic 
writers have charmed every mind 
which was ſuſceptible of the beauties of 
ſpirit, taſte, and elegance. Since the 
revival of learning, innumerable critics 
have employed themſelves in diſplaying 
the beauties which they felt, or in re- 
moving the difficulties and obſervations 
which retarded their progreſs in the pe- 
ruſal of the antients, Ar preſent, there 
is ſcarcely any room for criticiſm ; and 
the moſt laborious Commentator finds, 
with regret, his profoundeſt reſearches, 
and his acuteſt remarks, anticipated by 
the lucubrations of former critics: but 
as there is ſcarcely a greater difference 
between the features of the face, than 
between the faculties of the mind in 
different 
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different men, and as objects muſt ſtrike 
various feelings in various manners, the 
works of taſte and genius may, on dif- 
ferent reviews, furniſh inexhauſtible mat- 
ter for critical obſervation. Upon this 
principle, authors, of the preſent age, 
venture to add to the labours of their 
predeceſſors, without fearing or incurring 
the imputation of vanity or impertinence. 


The preſent remarks will be confined 
to ſome of the Greek Minor Poets, with- 
out minutely attending to chronological 
order. 


In the union of dignity, with ſweet- 
neſs of melody, and with ſtrength, the 
Greek is better adapted to beautiful com- 
poſition, than any modern language, The 
Italian has all its ſoftneſs, but wants its 
force. The French poſſeſſes equal ele- 
gance and expreſſion, but is deficient in 
ſound and dignity. The Engliſh is ſtrong, 
nervous, flowery, fit for animated ora- 
tory and enthuſiaſtic poetry, but abounds 
with Saxon monoſyllables, very improper 
for the liquid lapſe of mellifluous cadence, 
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To compare the Dutch and the German 
with the language of Athens, were to 
compare the jarring noiſe of grating iron, 
with the ſoft warblings of the flute. The 
other languages of Europe are equally unfit 
for harmonious modulations, and indeed 
cannot properly be examined in this place, 
as the people, who ſpeak them, have not 
yet diſtinguiſhed themſelves by any wri- 
tings truly claſſical. 


The Greek Epigram naturally falls 
firſt under our preſent conſideration, Of 
theſe little compoſitions, which owe their 
origin to Greece, none can be inſenſible 
of the beauty, whoſe taſte is not vitiated 
by the leſs delicate wit of the modern 
Epigrammatiſt. Indeed, to reliſh the 
ſimple graces of the Greek Epigram, 
the taſte muſt not be formed upon the 
model even of the celebrated Martial. 
Among the Latin poets, Catullus ap- 
proaches neareſt to the Greeks in this 
ſpecies of compoſition. The Anthologia, 
ſtill extant, are written by various au— 
thors, and there are ſcarcely ſufficient 
Epigrams, of any one, to diſcriminate 

| his 
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his manner from that of others. Suffice 
it to remark in general, that their beauty 
does not often conſiſt in a point, or witty 
conceit, but in a ſimplicity of thought, 
and a ſweetneſs of language, 

| f 
The golden verſes of Pythagoras, 
though not remarkable for ſplendor of 
diction, or flowing verſification, are yet 
highly beautiful in the conciſe and forci- 
ble mode of inculcating morality, and 
almoſt the Chriſtian virtues. The earlier 


- philoſophers of Greece conveyed their 


tenets in verſe, not ſo much becauſe they 
aſpired to the character of poets, as be- 
cauſe precepts, delivered in metre, were 
more eaſily retained in the memory of 


their diſciples. Pythagoras has com- 


prized every neceſſary rule for the con- 
duct of life in this little poem, and he 
that commits it to memory, will not want 
a guide to direct his behaviour under any 
event: but though the morality of theſe 
verſes is their more valuable beauty, yet 
are they by no means deſtitute of poetical 
merit. | 


That 
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That generoſity of ſoul, which ever 
accompanies true genius, has induced 
the poets and philoſophers, of all ages, 
to ſtand forth in the caule of liberty. 
Alcæus, of whoſe merits from the mo- 
numents of antiquity we may form the 
moſt exalted idea, firſt raiſed himſelf to 
eminence by a poem, intituled Staſiotica 
a violent invective againſt Pittacus, at 
that time the tyrant of Athens. This 
poem has not eſcaped the general wreck, 
and we have only a few broken ſpecimens 
of this celebrated writer's works preſented 
by the antient grammarians, We muſt, 
therefore, be contented to learn his cha- 
racter from the judicious Quintilian, and 
the learned Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus : 
the former of whom aſſerts, that he was 
conciſe, ſublime, accurate, and in many 
reſpects reſembled Homer; the latter, 
that he had a grandeur, brevity, and 
{weetneſs, equally blended through all his 
compoſitions. 


Steſichorus, according to Quintilian, 
was remarkable for ſtrength of genius. 
He gave to lyric poetry, all the folemniry 

Or 
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of the Epopœa. Had he known how 
to reſtrain the impetuoſity of his genius, 
it is ſaid, he would have rivalled Homer: 
but unfortunately, the noble warmth of 
his temper urged him beyond the bounds 
of juſt writing, and he ſeems to have 
failed of excellence by a redundancy of 
beauties. 


The fragments of Menander are ſuf- 
ficiently excellent to make every votary 
of learning regret the loſs of his works. 
Some indeed have thought, that time 
never gave a greater blow to polite li- 
rerature, than in the deſtruction of the 
Comedies of Menander : but as Terence has 
preſerved his ſpirit and his ſtyle, perhaps 
we are compenſated for the want of the ori- 
ginal, by the exact copyings of that elegant 
author. Quintilian, from whoſe judge- 
ment there is no appeal, has repreſented 
this author as alone ſufficient to form 
our taſte and ſtyle. The few remains, 
preſerved by Stobæus, whether the beauty 
of the ſentiments, or the purity of the 
diction be regarded, muſt be pronounced 
uncommonly excellent. They are, how- 
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ever, too generally known to require 
illuſtration. | 


Simonides is characterized by Longinus, 
as a poet remarkable for the pathetic. Of 
his writings, very few have ſurvived the 
injuries of time. The little poem on 
Danae, 1s, however, ſufficient to juſtify 
the judgment of Longinus. Nothing 


can be more delicately tender, or more 


exquiſitely pathetic, 


There is ſomething inexpreſſibly plea- 
fing to the mind, in the repreſentation of 
a mother addreſſing a ſleeping infant un- 
conſcious of its danger, with all the en- 
dearing blandiſhments of maternal fond- 
neſs. The other remarkable poem of 
this author, which time has ſpared, is of 
a very different kind, It is a ſatire on 
Women, and is well known by a proſaic 
tranſlation of it, inſerted in the Eſſays of 
a celebrated modern writer. 


Alcmon of Laconia is another melan- 
choly inſtance of the depredations which 
the hand of time has made on the moſt 

valuable 
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valuable works of- antiquity. Of this au- 
thor, once celebrated throughout Greece, 
quoted by the learned, and repeated by 
the fair, ſcarcely the name is known in 
the preſent age. Athenæus Hepheſtion, 
the ſcholiaſt on Pindar, Euſtathius, and 
Plutarch, have 'vindicated this writer from 


abſolute - oblivion, by preſerving a few of 


his fragments, Love verſes,” which ſince 
his time have employed ſome of the 
oreateſt poets, -and have been admired by 
the moſt ſenſible readers, were of his in- 
vention. All the. poets before him had 
invariably written in Hexameter. He 
ſubjoined the elegiac verſe, and may 
juſtly claim the honour of having in- 
vented that ſpecies of poetry, which Ovid 


and the other Latin elegiac poets ad- 


vanced to a moſt pleaſing ſpecies of com- 
poſition. | 7 ba 


Archilochus wrote iambics and ele- 
giacs; the former, ſatirical; the latter, 
amatorial, That he ſucceeded in his 
attempts, we. have ſufficient » reaſon to 


conclude from the teſtimonies of the 


greateſt critics of antiquity, Horace and 


3 Longinus. 
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Longinus. There is not enough of him 
remaining, to enable us to form a judge- 
ment of the impartiality of their deciſton, 
and we muſt be contented to acquieſce 
in their authority. 


Lucian ſays, in one of his Dialogues, 
that the poets have given Jupiter many 
of his moſt pompous epithets, merely 
for the ſake of a ſonorous word to fill 
up a verſe. The hymns of Orpheus 
abound with theſe expletives, and the 
reader is often diſguſted with ſounding 
verſe deftitute of ſenſe. If, however, 
they were compoſed for muſic, they may 
paſs uncenfured: for it ſeems to have 
been generally agreed, and is obſervable 
at this day, that very little attention is to 
be paid to the words of Operas, Odes, 
and Songs, which are written merely for 
the muſic: but the poems of Orpheus, 
if thoſe which are extant are like all his 
productions, would certainly move no 
ſtones. What has been ſaid of the 
hymns of Orpheus, may be extended to 
many of the other Greek compoſitions of 
the fame ſpecies. General cenſure will, 

however, 
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THE MINOR GREEK POETS. 149 
however, ſeldom be juſt, and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that there are ſome among 


them, particularly thoſe of Callimachus, 
truely ſublime and beautiful, 


There was a ſpecies of poetry among 
the Athenians, which, in ſome meaſure, 
reſembled many of our Engliſh ballads, 
At the approach of a war, or after a 
victory, or defeat, the poets and ſtateſ- 
men uſually diſperſed among the people 
ſome ſhort poem, which tended to ani- 
mate them with courage, or to inſpire 
them with joy. Solon, the wiſe legiſla- 
tor of Athens, was too well acquainted 
with the power of poetry over the human 
heart, to neglect this efficacious method 
of enforcing his laws, and propagating 
his inſtitutions among the lower ranks of 
the Athenians. There are ſtill extant 
ſome of his pieces, which bear internal 
marks of having been purpoſely written 
to give the people a paſſion for liberty, 
to inſpire them with a love of virtue, 
and to teach them obedience to the laws. 
They are, indeed, written in the elegiac 
meaſure, but have nothing of the ſoff 
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amorous ftrain of the Ovidian elegy. 
They are manly, moral, and ſevere. - By 
theſe, it is a well known fact, that the 
Athenians were animated to reſume a war 
which they had dropt in deſpair, and 
that in conſequence of the ardour which 
theſe inſpired, they obtained a complete 
* over their enemies. 


Tyne wrote in a emilar ſtyle, but 
entirely confined himſelf to martial ſub- 
jects. So ſtrongly is military valour, and 
the love of liberty enforced in his little 
compoſitions, that it would by no means 
be abſurd to attribute the victories of 
the Grecians over the Perſians, as much 
to a Tyrtæus, as to a Miltiades or 
Themiſtocles. The effects of theſe po- 
litical ballads have been frequently ſeen 
among the Engliſh in a time of war. 
Many a poor fellow has been tempted to 
quit the plough and the loom for the 
fword, on hearing a ſong in praiſe of 
Hawke or Wolfe roared by his obſtre- 
perous © companions. ” Theſe: verſes are 
too defſeient in point of elegance to ad- 
mit of quotations, and the frequent op- 
ee portunities 
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portunities of hearing them from the 1 
mouths of the vulgar, render repetition | 
in this place unneceſſary. The bards 
of Grub-ſtreet are commonly the authors ' 
of our martial - ballads; but at Athens .- 
they were written by poets, ſtateſmen, [ 
and philoſophers. We may judge of Co 
the influence of their productions, by 4 
the powerful effect of our rude and even j 
nonſenſical rhymes, 9 
5 Few antient authors have been leſs i 
. read than Lycophron. His obſcurity i 
T not only retards, but diſguſts the reader; Co 
= yet, perhaps, his want of perſpicuity, | | 
a though highly diſagreeable to the ſtudent, 3 
. is a beauty in a work conſiſting of pre- 
5 dictions. Prophecies and oracles have = 
n ever been purpoſely obſcure, and almoſt | 
7 unintelligible. The mind that attends to | 
0 theſe uninſpired predictions of paganiſm, 1 
e voluntarily renounces reaſon, and believes = 
f the more as it underſtands the leſs; but | | 
e- whether Lycophron is to be praiſed or | 
_ cenſured for obſcurity, certain it is, that : | 
a on this account he will never become a fa- 1 
p- vourite author. Notwithſtanding the labours 
cs | * 4 0 | 
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of the great Potter, he is ſtill difficult, 
and will probably continue to repoſe in 
duſt and darkneſs, amidſt the dull collec- 
tions of antiquated muſeums, 


The poems of - Bacchylides, however 
he is neglected by the moderns, were 
highly honoured by an antient, who was 
eſteemed a compleat judge of literary 
merit. Hiero heſitated not to pronounce 
them ſuperior to the Odes of Pindar, 
which have been generally celebrated as 
the utmoſt efforts of human genius. The 
opinion of Hiero may, however, be 
queſtioned with an appearance of plau- 
ſibility, when it is conſidered, that his 
character, as a critic, was eſtabliſhed by 
his courtiers, who, to gain his favour, 
might not ſcruple to violate the truth. 


The gay, the ſprightly, the voluptu- 
ous Anacreon is known to every reader. 
His ſubjects, and his manner of treating 
them, have captivated all who are ſuſ- 
ceptible either of pleaſure or of poetry. 
There is, indeed, an exquiſite tenderneſs, 
delicacy, and taſte in the ſentiments, but 
one oo Shave 
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I have always thought he derived no 
ſmall ſhare of his beauty from the choice 
of expreſſions, and the peculiar harmony 
of his verſes, It has been objected 
to by rigid moraliſts, that his writings 
tend to promote drunkenneſs and de- 
bauchery. But this objection might in 


ſome degree be extended to a great part of 
the fineſt writers ancient and modern. A 


man of ſenſe and judgment will admire the 
beauties of a compoſition, without ſuffer- 
ing its ſentiments to influence his princi- 
ples or his conduct. He will look upon 
the more hicentious ſallies of Anacreontic 
writers, as little jeux d'eſprib deſigned to 
pleaſe in the hour of convivial feſtivity, 
but not to regulate his thoughts and ac- 
tions in the ſerious concern of life. What- 
ever may be the moral tendency of his 
writings, it is certain that as a poet he is 
unrivalled in that ſpecies of compoſition 


which he adopted. Many have been the 


imitations of him, but few have ſuc- 
ceeded. The joys of love and wine have 
indeed been defcribed by his followers, 
but their touches are more like the dawb- 
ings of an unſkilful painter, than the ex- 

N quiſite 
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quilite traits of a maſter hand. Cowley, 
whoſe genius certainly partook more of 
the Anacreontic than of the Pindaric, has 
been one of his happieſt imitators, for he 
is rather to be called an imitator than a 
tranſlator: but the Engliſh reader will 
not form a juſt idea of the merits of 
Anacreon, from thoſe Bacchanalian ſongs 


which ſo frequently appear under the 
title of Anacreontic. 


Scaliger, whoſe judgement, though 
ſometimes called in queſtion, ought cer- 
tainly to have great weight,, beſtowed 
very extraordinary praiſes. on the writings 
of Oppian; a poet, who, though he has 
been compared to Virgil in his Geor- 
gics, is only peruſed by the curious in 
Grecian literature, and 1s known only 
by name to the common reader. The 
emperor Caracalla, under whom this poet 
flouriſhed, is ſaid to have been ſo charmed 
with his poems, as to have ordered him 
a ſtater tor each verſe, Modern critics 
will, however, dare to call in ' queſtion 
the taſte of Caracalla. The works of 
; Oppian conſiſted of halieutics, cynoge- 
tics, 
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tics, and ixentics, the latter of which 
have periſhed by the injuries of time. 
He was a grammarian, . which, in the 


idea of the Greeks, meant a profeſſed 


ſcholar; and in every age, the works of 


men, 'who profeſſed literature, have been 
leſs admired than the vigorous and wild 


productions of uncultivated genius. The 
former are contented to avoid faults, but 
the latter labour after nothing but beau- 
ties. Apollonius is more correct than 
Homer, and Johnſon than Shakeſpeare; 
but Apollonius and Johnſon are coldly 
approved, while Homer and Shakeſpeare 
are beheld with aſtoniſhment almoſt equal 
to idolatry. Oppian has met with the 


uſual fate of grammarians, and has 


ſcarcely been read; but the reader of 
taſte will yet find many paſſages, which, 
if they are not ſublime, he muſt confeſs 
to be beautiful, 


Trypheodorus has been introduced to 
the Engliſh reader, by the excellent tranſ- 
lation of the ingenious Mr. Merrick. 


Homer he certainly imitated, and has 


{ſucceeded in the imitation, Copies taken 


by 
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by great. maſters, though inferior in ge- 
neral, yet in ſome parts commonly rival 
their originals, Trypheodorus reaches 
not the ſublimer flights of the Mæonian 
bard, but he follows him at no diſtant 
interval. It js enough to recommend 
him to general approbation, that with a 
moderate portion of Homer's fame, he 
has more correctneſs. He may be read 
with advantage not only in a poetical, 
but in an hiſtorical view. Where Homer 
diſcontinued the thread of his ſtory, 
Trypheodorus has taken it up. Indeed, 
this poem is à neceſſary ſupplement to 
the Iliad, without which the reader is left 
unſatisfied. Trypheodorus is ſaid to have 
written another poem, called Oduæceta 


Acmoyexppucin, in which he has omitted, 


through each book, the letter which 
marked the number of it. Such a kind 
of compoſition 1s trifling and beneath 
a man of genius: but it muſt be al- 
lowed to be a work of great difficulty, 
and conſequently a proof of great ap- 
plication. Nor ought it to injure the 
character of Trypheodorus as a poet, 
but to be viewed as the wanton produc- 
tion 
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tion of an ingenious, but illemployed 
grammarian. If Homer wrote the bat- 
tle of the Frogs and Mice, and Virgil 
deſcanted on his Gnat, without loſing 
the dignity of their characters; inferior 
writers may indulge the inoffenſive ſallies 


of whim, without the imputation of folly 


or puerility. 


In the peruſal of ſome of theſe, and 
other of the Minor Poets, whoſe works 
are extant, the lover of the Grecian Muſe 
finds a pleaſing variety after reading the 
more ſublime and beautiful productions 
of Heſiod, Homer, and Theocritus: and 
every one, who has juſt pretenſions to 
taſte, muſt ſubſcribe to the opinion of 
Horace, 


Non ſi priores Meonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindarica latent, 
Ceæque et Alcæi minaces, 
Stefichorique graves Camænæ. 
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ESS AY XII. 


HISTORY OF PHILEDONES, 


HE. moraliſts of every age agree 
in this point, that example is more 
forcible than precept. To which may 
be added, that in the ſame degree in 


which example exceeds precept, experi- 


ence is ſuperior to example. 


After all the lucubrations of philoſo- 


phers, the menaces of legiſlators, and the 
exhortations of divines, the world ſtill 
abounds with inſtances of the ill effects of 


miſconduct, ſo numerous and ſtriking as to 


force attention. But if precept or exam- 
ple could have reformed mankind, we 


ſhould by this time only read of the fatal 


vices of ambition, of envy, of avarice, or 
of luſt, in the obſolete invective of ſome 
ſplenetic ſatiriſt. Woe ſtill, however, ſee 
the votary of pleaſure tread the path 

which 
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which led his companion to pain and igno- 
miny: we {till ſee the brow wrinkled with 


the toils of acquiring wealth, the eye 


clouded with malice at the view of ſupe- . 


riority, and the heart palpitating after 
thoſe honours and diſtinctions, which drew 
upon the former poſſeſſor, envy and ſolici- 


tude. 


The hardy votaries of the more manly 
vices, ambition, avarice or envy, are not 


to be reclaimed even by feeling the incon- 


veniences of their purſuits. The miſer, 
it is true, does not participate the joys of 
ſocial converſe, nor taſte the feaſt of 
luxury, nor recline in the ſoftneſs of indo- 


lence; but he rejoices in a favourable 


change in the price of ſtocks, and learns 


to forget the abſence of real enjoyment. 


Hope leads on the ambitious, and teaches 
him to ſmile at miſcarriages and diſap- 
pointments : and even the envious may, 
at the ſight of the ill-fortune of another, 
ſometimes feel delight. Thus even expe- 
rience of the evils attending their ſeveral 
vices, does not incline the more inveterate 


ſlaves of paſſion to a reformation, be- 


cauſe there ſtill remains ſome fancied 
equivalent 
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equivalent happineſs to compenſate the 
want of the common ſatisfactions of life, 
which their purſuits exclude. With 
theſe, neither precept, nor example, nor 
experience; operate. 


There are however ſome, who, though 
blind to precept and example, may yet, 
with proper attention to themſelves, be 
reſtored to eaſe and happineſs by per- 
ſonal experience. Theſe are the gay 
race of mortals, who flutter in the regions 
of pleaſure, ranſack every roſe in ſearch 
of honey, and live but to be delighted. 
Theſe halcyon beings are commonly 
youthful, and the ſame flow of ſpirits 
which renders them deaf to inſtruction, 
and blind to example, occaſions a finer 
ſenſibility of the evils of experience. 
To theſe, it may not be a loſt labour to 
addreſs an admonition, that they would 
ſtop their career, when they perceive they 
have loſt the road; and that they. would 
at laſt turn to the right path, when they 
have felt the miſeries of their miſtake. 


I | From 
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From the reſtraint of ſcholaſtic diſci- 


pline, and the honeſt emulation of a 


ſchool-boy, Philedones entered into a ſtate 


of idleneſs and diſſipation in one of our 


univerſities. On his firſt aſſociation with 
the younger members of his ſociety, he 


could not but obſerve, that he was re- 
ceived with an univerſal ſneer of con- 
tempt. His penetration was too acute 


to remain long ignorant of the cauſe of 


his inſignificancy. A head adorned with 
nothing but. what nature had given, a 
few lank locks of hair, and a coat with 


ſkirts full two inches longer than the 
To rf, the faſhion of the times, had 


rendered him an object of ridicule. As 


he had too much ſagacity not to diſcover 
his defect, ſo had he too much ſpirit 
not to apply an immediate remedy. The 


moſt faſhionable taylor is inveſtigated. A 


ſuit prepared with the niceſt art. The 
dapper abilities of the tonſor are exerted 


on his head. He is compleatly equipped. 
His heart glows, and he haſtens to his 


companions. Elevated with the agree - 


able reception he meets with, he reſolves 
to aſpire to the exalted character of a 
. | leader 
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leader of Bon Ton among his brother 
academics, 


In proportion as he grew fonder of 
his gay companions, it was . obſervable 
the leſs time he dedicated to cultivating 
an acquaintance with his old friends in 
leathern coats. The Maxonian was diſ- 
carded for a ſcheme of pleaſure, and the 
predicaments of the Stagirite poſtponed 
for a chearful glaſs. 


Hitherto he retained ſo much of the 
ſchool-boy as to be content with diver- 
ſions, which, though trifling, were not 
vicious. As his connections increaſed, 
his views enlarged: and he diſcovered, 
that in order to complete the man, it was 


neceſſary to be diſtinguiſhed, by ſome 
exploit, above the abilities of a puling 


ſchool-boy. Without the inſtigation of 
paſſion, he became a debauchee; and 
without the love of wine, a drunkard. 


At length, he appeared in a new cha- 
racter. The innocent gaiety of natural 
chearfulneſs was now to be ſupplied by a 

LE ” forced 
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forced ſmile, and a conſtrained levity. 


Sorry for his conduct, he had not for- 


titude to amend it. Reluctant, he re- 
turns to pleaſures he deteſts, and plunges 


into vice to drown ſenſibility. 


This was the important criſis at which 
a retreat was practicable. Experience 
had ſhewn him enough of vice to make 


him abhor, and habit had not ſo cloſely 


chained him as to render him unable to 
forſake it. 


Philedones, by a frequent repetition 
of his more licentious pleaſures, began 
to loſe that diffidence which ever attends 


a novice in the ways of vice. He could 


not help wondering at his own childiſh- 


neſs, when he called to mind his late 


fears and uneaſineſs. He was ſtill far- 
ther confirmed by the careleſs jollity of 
his comrades, moſt of whom, being much 
older than himſelf, had long forgotten 
the bluſh of modeſty, and the fears of 
innocence. Our Hero could not brook 
ſuperiority of any kind. He ſoon equal- 


led the firſt men of his ſociety, in all 
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the accompliſhments of conſummate li- 
bertiniſm. Sometimes the body yields 
before the mind: Philedones was ſeized 
with a fever, and pronounced to be at the 
point of death. 


It is a true remark, that we are never 
ſo good as when we lie on the bed of ſick- 
neſs. Philedones with a frequent ſigh de- 
clared the vanity of pleaſure, lamented 
the folly of youth, and reſolved, if hea- 
ven ſhould permit him to recover from 
diſeaſe, to be a zealot in the cauſe of virtue. 
The phyſicians gave hopes, and in a few . 
weeks Philedones was well. 


Here was another opportunity of re- 
turning to the calm and innocent life of a 
man of letters, his original deſtination. 
The paſſions were aſleep, the force of habit 
had been overpowered, and every allure- 
ment was at a diſtance. Philedones em- 
braced the happy minute, felt himſelf 
glow with a ſenſe of his own amendment, 
and in ſhort was happy. 


- Fe 
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He was no ſooner reſtored to health and 
vigour, than his acquaintance flocked a- 
round him with compliments of congra- 
tulation. Philedones, at firſt, received 


them with all the coldneſs of a man, who 


attributed all his errors to their encou- 
ragement and example. The want of his 
uſual frankneſs of ſalutation, they attri- 
buted to the imbecillity of a recent in- 
diſpoſition. They repeated their viſits , 
Philedones regained his ſpirits, and eagerly 
returned to his forſaken friends. 


And now he was completely armed 
againſt every attack of inward remorſe, 
and every reproof of the friends of virtue. 
The vices he had hitherto indulged him- 
ſelf in, appeared trifling and deſpicable : 
but his genius, however comprehenſive, 
foon found ſufficient buſineſs and enter- 
tainment at the gaming table. The rapid 
ſucceſſion of hope and fear gave ſuch 
exerciſe to his mind, that in a ceſſation 
from the dice-box, he found life inſipid 
and unſupportable. The bottle is a con- 
ſtant reſource to that part of mankind, 
who ſtudy the yarious arts of loſing time— 
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the moſt valuable of all poſſeſſions. The 
whole employment of Philedones now 
conſiſted in ſhaxing the dice, and filling 
the glaſs. The former, as he was un- 
ſucceſsful, impaired his fortune; the lat- 
ter, his conſtitution, 


To recount the various alternatives of 
ſucceſs, of elation and depreſſion, would 
be an endleſs taſk. Suffice it to ſay, that 
he played away a competent eſtate, which 
might have afforded a ſweet retreat in a 
peaceful old age, that he ruined a con- 
ſtitution which might have rendered him 
happy in himſelf and uſeful to others, 
that he lived a wretch, and died un- 
— Tr... : 
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ILL EFFECTS OF READING WITHOUT 
h DIGESTING. 


AN analogy between the powers of 
the body and faculties of the mind 
is obvious in many inſtances. The eye 
cannot ſurvey a great ſpace with the ſame 
accuracy with which it views a ſingle 
object at a nearer diſtance. It takes in 
the coarſer parts indeed, but compre- 
hends not the more minute, though not 
leſs beautiful appearances. Thus too 
the mind, when attentive to every part 
of knowledge, ſeldom attains to perfec- 
tion in any ſingle ſcience: and daily ex- 
perience evinces, that the Helluo Li- 
brorum, the great reader or devourer of 
books, who is more ſtudious of quan- 
tity than quality, and 1s led on by the 
love of novelty rather than of excellence, 
is rarely learned in an eminent degree, 


| Adages are commonly true, becauſe 
founded on experience; * The rolling- 
M 4 < ſtone 
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<« ſtone gathers no moſs,” ſays the Engliſh 
proverb. To carry on the alluſion, one 
may add, that while the rolling-ſtone is 
traverſing the whole garden, the ſpade, 
in the ipace of a tew yards, may gather 
the valuable produce of a year. 


Pliny the younger, 150 is remarkable 
for the juſtneſs of his ſentiments, as for 
his elegant manner of expreſſing them, 
has given a hint on this ſubject, which, 
though comprized in few words, may be 
more inſtructive than volumes of advice. 
After ſome remarks on curſory and ſuper- 
ficial reading, he ſays, we ſhould be con- 
tent with few books, and ſtudy them 
perfectly. We ſhould read, ſays he, | 
* nou multa ſed multum,” The epigram- 
matic turn of the words, fixes the pre- 
cept ſtronger on the mind, and renders 
it more eaſy to be retained in the memory. 


The powers of the human mind are not 
ſtrong enough now to acquire knowledge 
by intuition. This rapid mode of learning 
truth, 1s reſerved for beings of a ſuperior 
order. Jo gain a complete knowledge of a 


ſu b- 
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ſubject in all its parts, it muſt be frequently 
reviewed, and examined in every light— 
a proceſs which requires time, labour, 
and attention ; none 'of which will be in 
his power, who haſtily paſſes from ſcience 
to ſcience, and with too much volatility 
to admit thought and recollection. 


It frequently happens, that men of 
natural parts are excelled by others, 
whoſe talents are originally inferior. Nor 
is this to be attributed to any other cauſe, 
but to that patience of labour, which is 
frequently the concomitant of dullneſs, 
and which proves an ample compenſation 
for the want of vivacity. A man of ſlow 
underſtanding can ſtop to inveſtigate ob- 
ſcurity ſtep by ſtep, till he brings light 
from darkneſs, can combat difficulties 
ſeemingly unſygmountable, can repeat the 
- ſame labour without fatigue, and review 
the ſame ideas without ſatiety : but the 
volatility of genius affects to paſs over 
every thing diſguſtful, and voluntarily 
_ neglects thoſe ſubjects which it cannot 
ſee through at a glance. The fable of 
the Tortoiſe and the Hare is too obvi- 

5: ouſly 
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ouſly applicable to the preſent ſubje& to 
admit quotation. Could genius check 
that precipitation, which precludes ac- 
curate enquiry and perfect views, it might 
ſurely be capable of enlarging the boun- 
daries of human knowledge, and of 
deriving to itſelf all the light of which 
the mind is ſuſceptible; ſince it is a 
known truth, that hardly any difficulty 
is inſurmountable even to induſtrious 


ſtupidity. 


Patiens, when at ſchool, was not re- 
markable for the brightneſs of his parts, 
or the ſenſibility of his temper. The 
compoſitions which he was obliged to 
bring as exerciſes, were not hvely, ele- 
gant, or florid, but then they were ſeldom 
_ deficient in orthography, or grammar. 
He never diſliked the labour of ſeeking 
the words he was unacquainted with in 
his lexicon : and though he did not com- 
prehend the full meaning and ſpirit of 

the author he read, he could tell the Eng- 
liſh of every word in his leffon, and trace 
it through all its grammatical variations. 
In ſhort, he underwent every kind of li- 

| terary 
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terary labour without wearineſs or dif- 
content, After all- the neceſſary forms 


of education, he at length entered into 
the profeſſion of the law. 


Velox, one of the contemporaries of 
Patiens, was fond of learning and de- 
ſirous of excelling in it: but as he was 
of a quick apprehenſion, he was capable 
of conſtruing a paſſage at one view, which 
would coſt Patiens an hour's application, 
He, therefore, never read his leſſon over 
twice, but diverted his fancy with the 
peruſal of light, modern publications, 


ſeveral volumes of which he would fre- 


quently devour in a day. Great hopes 
were entertained of the future eminence 
of ſo lively a genius. He went to the 
_ Univerſity, flattered by his friends, and 
elate with confidence in his own powers: 
but it ſoon appeared, that he who ſub- 
mitted to ſo little labour while under 
authority, entirely relinquiſhed ſtudy when 
at his own. diſpoſal. Plato, Ariſtotle, 
and Epictetus, remained untouched on 
his ſhelves ; but the works of Fielding, 
* Richardſon, Smollet, — with thoſe 
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of every modern dramatic writer, were 
conſtantly on his table, If at any time 
he deigned to caſt an eye over Coke 
upon Littleton, it was with the ſame 
levity - and precipitation with which he 
read a monthly magazine, When at laſt 
he was called to thc- bar, and the time 
was come when he was to make his way 
to eminence by dint of merit, he found 
himſelf as much a ſtranger to the laws 
of England, as an inhabitant of Ota» 
heite, Chagrined by diſappointment, 
and weary of learning which he had 
never rationally purſued, he gave up all 
thoughts of riſing in the vod and re- 
tired to a ſmall eſtate in the country, 
where he lived and died an honeſt ſports- 
man. Patiens in the mean time, though 
he did not reach the top of his profeſ- 
ſion, yet, from his known integrity and 
abilities as a counſellor, he was always 
ſupplied with a number of briefs, by 
which he acquired an affluent fortune, 
and lived univerſally reſpected as a man 
of untainted honour, ſtrong ſenſe, and 
profound learning, 


> > 


ESSAY XXIV. 


MEN OF GENIUS DO NOT ALWAYS EXCELL 
IN CONVERSATION. 


10 — nnn — 


To EMIL Ius. 
HEN you were with me laſt, I 
remember you expreſſed your ſur- 
prize, that Varus, who has indubitable 
marks of true genius in his writings, ap- 
peared utterly deſtitute of ſpirit and i | 
city in converſation. Tou ſeemed at a 
loſs to account for the dulineſs of a man, 
whoſe pages are replete with wit and 
humour; and you were aſtoniſhed to find, 
that he who had engaged in the deepeſt 
diſquiſitions with all the ſubtilty of, ar- 
gument, was unable to ſupport a trifling 
converſation on the common topics of the 
day. You did not perhaps recollect, 
that great minds can exert themſelves 
only on great occaliuns, Either from 
| | pride, 


*. 
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pride, diſuſe, or natural inability, poets 
and philoſophers are known to appear in- 
ferior in the arts of converſation, and the 
little decencies of common life, to the 
illiterate beau, and the ſuperficial female. 


It has been ſaid, you know, that they 
who are employed in ſublime ſpeculations, 
learn to deſpiſe every ſubordinate object 
as unworthy their regard or cultivation. 
Where this is really the caſe, it is eaſy to 
accoùnt for the aukwardneſs of men of 
wit and letters; for it is impoſſible to 
beſtow pains in the diſquiſition of what 


we condemn: but your own, as well as 


my expeticfce, will furniſh inſtances of 


thoſe who have thought it" a misfortune 
not to be able to ſhine at the tea - table 
as well as in the ſchools. Scaurus is one 
of this kind of men, and though he can 
trace a ſyſtem through, all its mazes, he 
is incapable of expatiating on the com- 
mon ſubjects of a new play, a new face, 


a new miniſtry, with tolerable accuracy or 
politeneſs, 


One might de ſuppoſe, that 
when at laſt theſe exalted geniuſes con- 


deſcend 
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deſcend to open their lips, ſomething un- 
commonly excellent would come out ; but 
we often indulge our expectations farther 
than reaſon and experience ſeem to juſtify. 
The greateſt men are ſtill but men, and 
in the common intercourſe of life, are 
upon a level with the vulgar. I dare 
ſay, you remember a ſhrewd remark of a 
writer, whoſe name I cannot recollect, 
that no great man ever. appeared great in 
the eyes of his Valet de Chambre. In 
truth, many objects in the moral, as well 
as natural world, feem larger when viewed 
imperfectly and obicurely. The meteor 
which ſtrikes the diſtant beholder with 
fear and aſtoniſhment, is found, upon à 
nearer view, to be nothing but a vapour; 
and the philoſopher who is the object of 
awe and veneration among thoſe who never 
approach him, becomes, when cloſely in- 
ſpected in the humble occupations of com- 
mon lite, no more than a common man. 


Life has often been compared to a 
Drama, and the world to a Stage -l be- 
lieve the ſubject we have been now con- 
ſidering will increaſe the reſemblance. 

Various 
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Various indeed are the characters when 
they appear on the public Stage, but when 
they retire behind the ſcenes, and put off 
the glittering outſide which faſcinated be- 
holders, the monarch differs little from 


the beggar, and the philoſopher from the 
peaſant. | = 


6 x6 
ESSAY XXV. 
ON THE ODYSSEY, 


T is generally agreed, that the oa 


is inferior to the Iliad. It is thought 


by Longinus, as well as by other critics, 
to have been the production of Homer's 
old age, when it may reaſonably be ſup- 


poſed the ardour of his genius was ſome- 


what abated. In the Odyſſey,“ ſays that 
critic *, he may juſtly be ſaid to reſemble 
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the ſerting ſun, whoſe . grandeur ſtill 
remains without the original heat of 
his beams. Like the ocean whoſe very 
ſhores, when deſerted by the tide, mark 
out how wide it ſometimes flows, fo 
Homer's genius, when ebbing into all 
thoſe fabulous and incredible ramblings 
of Ulyſſes, ſhews plainly how ſublime 
it once had been. I am ſpeaking af 


old age (lays he) but it is the old age 
of Homer.“ 


Certain it is, chat if the Odyſſey is 

not to be placed in the ſame rank with 

| | "TM Sea, 9. | 
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the Iliad, fo neither ought it to obtain ſo 
low a claſs as to be overlooked and diſ- 
regarded. It has, however, been neglected 
by the moderns, and they who have been 
able to repeat the Iliad, have ſcarcely 
deigned to read the Odyſſey. Every 
ſchool-boy is acquainted with the anger 
of Achilles and its conſequences, while he 
neither knows nor is ſolicitous to learn the 
adventures of the wiſe Ulyſſes : though 
wiſdom, it may be ſuppoſed, would be 
commonly a better model for his imita- 
tion than valour. 


An ingenious writer has endeavoured to 
vindicate the Odyſſey from the neglect in 
which it has long lain; but a prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, has hi- 
therto prevented our public ſchools from 


ſubſtituting the Odyſſey in the room of 


the Iliad. That the Iliad ſhould be neg- 
lected is not indeed to be wiſhed, but that 


it ſhould engroſs our whole attention, to 


the utter excluſion of the Odyſſey, can 


only be the effect of falſe _ Ignorance, 
or obſtinacy, 


The Iliad preſents us with a rough 
proſpect like that of high mountains, 


craggy 
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craggy rocks, and foaming cataracts ; 


while the Odyſſey exhibits a ſofter ſcene, 


and gives ideas ſimilar to thoſe which 
ariſe from the landſcape where all is mild, 
ſerene, and beautiful. A reader admires 
the Iliad, but he loves the Odyſſey. 


The works of Homer appeared ſo early 
in the world, and fince their appearance 
have been ſo frequently praiſed and il- 
luſtrated, that at this late period it 1s 
difficult to add to the general panegyric. 
Suffice it to recommend the peruſal of 
a few authors, which may clear the way 
to the ſtudy of the Odyſſey. Among 
theſe, are the papers in the Adventurer on 
this ſubject, Mr. Pope's Notes to his 
Tranſlation, and above all Mr. Spence's 
Eſſay on Pope's Odyſſey. As to the 


Tranſlation itſelf, it abounds with faults 


and abſurdities. Without derogating from 
the merit of Mr. Pope as an original poer, 
we may venture to pronounce his Odyſſey 
not to be a tranſlation of Homer. The 
copy no more reſembles the picture, than 
the portrait on a ſign uſually reſembles 
the perſonage intended to be exhibited. 
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The chief beauty of Homer is ſimplicity, 
which in the Tranſlation is ſacrificed to 
falſe glare and artificial. embelliſhments. 
As a poem conſidered by itſelf, it has 
ſome beautiful paſſages; but as a tranſla- 
tion, it is utterly unworthy the reputation 
it has obtained. 


To cenſure ſo celebrated a name, might 
appear arrogant in an individual, were he 
not ſupported by a critic, whoſe opinion 1s 
dieciſive and iaſtar omnium. This is no 
other than Mr. Spence, who, in his Eſſay 
on the Odyfley, with the greateſt modera- 
tion and candour, points out defects in 
Pope's Tranſlation, which could never 


have eſcaped ſo great a poet, but from 


haſte and-wearineſs. In this work, Mr. 
Pope was aſſiſted by inferior writers; but 
as the whole is publiſhed under his name, 
he will ever be anſwerable for its faults. 


© "nr; Spenct's Eſſay, at the ſame time 
that it will exhibit the deformities of the 
Tranſlation, will inſpire a tafte for the 
beauties of the original; and, indeed, the 
general remarks, which are interſperſed 


with the greateſt judgment and elegance, 


will contribute to teach a juſt method of 
criticiſm in almoſt every ſpecies of Poetry. 
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ESSAY XXVI. 
o THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS OF' SOPHOCLES, | 


F the three Greek dramatic poets, 

Sophocles 1s the moſt celebrated; 
and of the productions of Sophocles, the 
CEdipus Tyrannus is the moſt excellent, 
It has ſtood the teſt of the ſeyereſt criti- 
ciſm. The unities of time, place, and 
action, are inviolably preſerved: and while 


the Tragedy ſatisfies the critic, who judges 


it by the laws of Ariſtotle, it. pleaſes the 
common reader and ſpectator, ' who judges 
it only by the feelings of nature. Neyer 
was there a tale more affecting, than that 
of CEdipus, and never was it told more 
patherically ca by. Bophgeles. : Many a 


ceptible of the 125 ings «of humanity ; but 


the beſt tranſlation of it would not 


equally pleaſe in a modern theatre. Many 


other cauſes of its failure may be aſſigned, 


beſides that ſimplicity, artleſsneſs, and in- 
complexity of fable, which the taſte of 


the moderns is too much vitiated to reliſh. 
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In the firſt place, it muſt be conſidered, 
that every original compoſition muſt loſe 
ſomething of its beauty from the beſt 
tranſlation, It is a common remark, that 
the ſpirit of an author, like that of 
ſome eſſences, evaporates by transfuſion. 
Foreign manners, and foreign cuſtoms, 
are ſeldom underſtood and as ſeldom ap- 
proved. The majority of a modern au- 
dience are unacquainted with antient learn- 
ing, and can take no pleaſure in the repre- 
ſentation of men and things which have 
never fallen under its notice. Beſides 
this, they love to ſee Tragedies formed 
on their own hiſtories, or on hiſtories in 
which they are in ſome manner intereſted. 
When Shakeſpeare's hiſtorical drama's are 
repreſented, they feel as Engliſhmen in 
every event; they take part with their 
Edwards and Henries, as friends and fel- 
low countrymen; they glory in their ſuc- 
ceſſes, and ſympathize with their misfor- 
tunes. To a ſimilar (circumſtance may 
part of the applauſe, which the Athenians 
beſtowed on this Tragedy of Sophocles, 
be attributed. QCEdipus was king of the 
peighbouring co with which the 

Atheniang 
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Athenians were always intimately con- 
cerned either in war or peace. Theſe 
conſiderations ſhould teach us to content 
ourſelves with admiring Sophocles in the 
cloſet, without attempting to obtrude him 
on the Stage, which muſt always accom- 
modate itſelf to the taſte of the time, whe- 


ther unreaſonable or Juſt, conſiſtent or 


Capricious, 


In truth, the warmeſt admirer of antient 
Greek poetry muſt acknowledge a barren- 
neſs of invention in the choice of ſubjects. 
The Trojan war, and the misfortunes of 
the Theban king, are almoſt the only 
ſources from which thoſe great maſters of 
compoſition, Homer, ÆEſchylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles, have derived their ſubject 
matter. They have, indeed, embelliſhed 
theſe little parts of hiſtory with all the 
fire of imagination and melody of poetry 
but is it not ſtrange, that in a country like 
Greece, where the reſtleſs ſpirit of military 
virtue was continually forming noble de- 
ſigns, and atchieving glorious exploits, 
the poets could diſcover no illuſtrious deed 


_ worthy of © ng painted in never fading 


N 4 colours, 
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colours; but the worn out ftories of a 
wooden horſe, and a Sphinx's riddle ? 1 
is difficult for an age like the preſent, 
which hungers and thirſts after novelty, 
to conceive that an audience could fit with 
patience at the recital of a ſtory which all 
muſt have heard a thouſand times, at a 
repreſentation 1 unadorned with the meretri- 
cious artifices of players, and which was 
unaſſiſted with thunder, lightning, hail, 
ſhow, paſſing bells, and glittering tinſel. 


But the ſameneſs of the ſtories in the 
Grecian poets, became agreeable to the 
audience by that veneration which every 
thing that bears marks of antiquity de- 
mands. That the ſtory on which a dra- 
matic poem is founded, ſhould not be of 
modern date, has, I think, been laid down 
as a rule. Nor is it the precept of an 
arbitrary critic, but is juſtified by nature 
and reaſon, Imagination always exceeds 
reality. The vulgar could never prevail 
upon themfelves to look on ſcenes, to the 
reality of which they have been eye wit- 
hefles, with the Tame ardour as on thoſe 
youu they have received from their an- 


ceſtors, 
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ceſtors, and have painted with the ſtrongeſt 
colours on their fancy. In obedience to 
this rule, the Greek poets took their ſub- 
jects from antient facts univerſally known, 


| believed, and admired : and the audience 


entered the theatre, to behold a lively re- 
preſentation of the picture already formed 
in their imagination. 


A modern reader has not a prepara- 
fory diſpoſition of mind neceſſary to re- 
ceive all that pleaſure from theſe com- 
poſitions, which tranſported an antient 
Greek, He does not glow with a pa- 
triotic ardour on reading the glorious 
deeds of a fellow countryman, when 


Homer repreſents a hero breaking the 


Trojan Phalanx and encountering a Hector. 
He does not conſider an antient Theban 
or Athenian involved in the guilt of un- 
deſigned parricide or inceſt, as nearly 


enough connected with him to deſerve 


his ſympathy: but all theſe feelings in a 
Grecian audience, occaſioned by a Grecian 
ſufferer, may account for that uncommon 
delight which they took in their dramatic 
repreſentations, and for their freedom 
from 
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from that ſatiety which aroſe from a re- 
iterated tale. | 


An Engliſh audience has lately ſhewn 
itſelf not ſo averſe from the antient 
Tragedy, as was expected, by its favour- 
able reception of Elfrida and Caractacus, 
written on the Grecian model: but, per- 
haps, this event is not ſo much to be at- 
tributed to the revival of the refined taſte 
of an Attic audience, as to the inſatiable 
avidity of ſomething new. The Engliſh 
are as fond of the xawol: in literature, 
as the Athenians were in politics : but 
however this be, the Elfrida and Carac- 
tacus of the ſame author are elegant 
poems, formed exactly on the antient 
model, and may be read with great ad- 
vantage by thoſe who'wiſh to entertain a 
Juſt idea of the Greek Tragedy. 
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ESSAY XXVII. 


A LETTER FROM ARISTARCHUS "MINOR. 


T about fifteen, I was articled to an 


at a conſiderable diſtance from the ca- 
pital, As my maſter's buſineſs was not 
very extenſive, conſiſting only in drawing 
leaſes and. ſettling diſputes between the 


farmers and vicars of the neighbourhood, 


I found a great deal of leiſure time upon 
my hands. To thoſe who are deſtined to 


a ſedentary life, books are a conſtant re- 


fuge from the liſtleſsneſs of inactivity. 
From a natural propenſity to detraction, 
I found myſelf particularly delighted with 


thoſe authors, who exerted their abilities 


in the diſcovery of blemiſhes in writers of 
eſtabliſhed reputation. There is a ſecret 


triumph in bringing down one's ſuperior, 


to a level with one's ſelf, and defeating 


the attempts of arrogance and ſelf. ſuffi- 
ciency. With this opinion, you may 
eaſily imagine, that I found a large fund 
of entertainment in N thoſe morti- 


fiers 


attorney in a certain market town 
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fiers of modern vanity, the Periodical 
Reviews. By this courſe of ſtudy, I 
made, in a ſhort time, a confiderable pro- 
'ficiency in the art of criticiſm. I could 
talk of ſentiment, harmony, of verſifica- 
tion, originality of thought, diſcrimina- 
tion of character, and a hundred other 
matters of which I had no clear idea, with 
the greateſt fluency : and at a little club, 
which conſiſted of the curate, the exciſe- 
man, a brother clerk, and myſelf, I ſhone 
in pointing out the faults of every new 
play, and ſhewing the ſophiſtry of every 
new pamphlet. My remarks were always 
received with great applauſe, and I be- 
came the oracle of taſte within the Por. 
lieus of the edrporation, | 


The ſucceſs of my critical attempts 
encouraged me to aſſume another employ- 
ment. I took it for granted, that a per- 
fon of my acknowledged theoretical {kill 
could be under no difficulty in practice. 
I began, therefore, as Pope expreſſes it, 
to pen a ſtanza, when I ſhould engroſs : 
but as every great deſign is gradually 
brought to perfection, I did not com- 
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mence a volume-author (if I may coin a 
term) at once. Songs, epigrams, ana- 
grams, acroſtics, ænigmas, elegies, and 


odes, were my poetical compoſitions. In 


proſe, I wrote accounts of extraordinary 
inundations that never happened; expla- 
nations of phænomena which never ap- 
peared ; hiftories of uncommon birds, 


beaſts, and plants, which never had ex- 


iſtence; eſſays on various ſubjects which 
I knew nothing about; ſketches of cha- 
rater of perſons unknown, and a thou- 
{and other matters too tedious to be enu- 
merated. Theſe I diſpatched with great 
fecrecy to the editors, proprietors, pub- 
liſhers, printers, - authors, or whatever 
name they chooſe, of grand or imperial 
Magazines. I cannot eaſily deſcribe the 
raptures I felt on firſt ſeeing 'a child of 
my own brain in print; how did I ſwell 
in my own eyes! Ye Homers, ye Virgils, 
how fallen were ye, how eclipſed! but 
however great my triumphs were at firſt, 
I found my ardour gradually abate when 
I perceived pieces of more mediocrity 
than my own, admitted into theſe repoſi- 


tories of inſtruction and delight, without 


exception. 
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190 A LETTER FROM 
exception. My good opinion of my own 
abilities was not leſſened, but I thought 
them degraded by condeſcending to mix 
my productions with thoſe of every paltry 
ſcribbler. It was at this period, there- 
fore, that I formed a reſolution of pub- 
liſhing ſome large work, and glowed with 
a deſire of acquiring immortal fame. 


In the mean time, my purſuits in the 
department of the law went on ſlowly. 
To a man of a fine imagination, or at 
| leaſt to a man who thought himſelf ſuch, 
the phlegmatic employment of copying 
a leaſe became intolerable. The diſagree- 
ableneſs of this fatigue, and the extra- 


vagant hopes I entertained, determined 


me in a deſign, which I had long medi- 
rated, of quitting my profeſſion, of haſt- 
ening to that regioh of poets and of pa- 
trons, the metropolis, and of ſupplying 
the want of ſix and eight-penny fees, with 


the profits of publication and everlaſting. 


honour. 


In purſuance of this plan I left the 
market town, poſted to London, hired an 
exalted chamber, and aſſumed the pen. 


I looked 
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ARISTARCHUS' MINOR. 197 
looked round the regions of literature to 
fix upon ſome ſubject fit for the diſplay 
of my abilities. After mature delibera- 
tion, I found the moſt lucrative views 
appeared from the Theatre, A Tragedy, 
therefore, was my choice. When I had, 
at length, read all Dryden's prefaces, and 
one or two French critiques on dramatic 


poetry, I began my poem, and finiſhed it 


in a few months. My vanity was ſo great, 


that I took for granted, the managers 


would be under obligations to me for my 
offer, without ſuſpecting the leaſt diffi- 
culty in prevailing on them to exhibit 
my performance: but, alas! how was I 


chagrined, when, after much vexatious 


attendance, my Tragedy was returned 


with evident marks of contempt ! This 


treatment, I aſſured myſelf, was the effect 
of envy and malevolence. Without heſi- 
tation, therefore, I reſolved. to appeal to 
the world, and put my enemies to con- 
fuſion. My piece was printed, advertiſed, 


and ſtuck up in the bookſeller's window: 


but, alas! there was hot a purchaſer, and 
the copies, of which by my direction 
many thouſand were printed, in order to 

ſatisfy 
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ſatisfy the avidity of the public, were 
ſent in loads on the porter's back to the 


manufacturers at the corner of St. Faure 
Church Tard. 


Though I was not ſufficiently checked 
in my career, yet I found a motive for 
writing in the deficiency of my finances. 
As it is poſſible, that he who fails in one 
thing may ſucceed in another, I reſolved 
to try my fortune in proſaic compoſition : 
but here again I was in doubt which taſk 
to undertake. Sermons were grown a 
drug; otherwiſe, I could. have found in 
my heart to have written Sermons to old 
maids, or to young maids, or to citizens, 
or to aſſes, as it has lately been much the 
vogue to limit diſcourſes, of modern 
theologiſts, to one claſs of perſons. Hiſ- 
tories of England were, likewiſe, become 
uſeleſs lumber, or elſe I could have pub- 
hihed a neat little edition in fifty volumes 
or ſo, with portraits truly original, as 
they would certainly have been taken from 
no pictures. Novels were overdone, or 
I could have produced three or four neat 
pocket volumes in the twinkling of an 
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eye, only by ſtealing from thoſe which 
were publiſhed the laſt year, as they would 


have been entirely forgotten by the next. 


After various reſolves, 1 determined at laſt 


to make a couple of neat volumes of 


Travels through the Northern Part of 
Europe, by a gentleman Juſt returned. 
Accordingly, I ſet about gathering to- 
gether all the old books of Travels I could 
procure, and by the aſſiſtance of theſe, 
with a little mixture of my own inven- 
tions, I filled two volumes with as pretty 
a narrative as you would wiſh to ſee. 


The {ſcheme took at firſt, and a ſufficient 


number went off to pay all expences, 


when unluckily an ill-natured critic pro- 
duced the authorities from which I had 


taken my account, and ſpoiled the fale 
before I had gotten enough to pay, my 


Jandlady, 


Theſe, and many other 3 

I ſuffered as an author. As to fame, 1 
was not much afflifted with the want of 
that. When the purſe is empty, the 
mind ſoon grows callous to the praiſes or 
cenſures of the world, and eaſily learns 
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to prefer ſolid peace to an empty name. 
Thus I. reſolved to give up all thoughts 
of laurels and immortality, and labour 
for my temporal welfare. Accordingly, 
I hired myſelf journeyman to a magazine 
maker, and working by the ſheet with 
great expedition, made ſhift. to earn a 
livelihood. In this ſituation I ſtill con- 


tinue, and, indeed, am ſometimes 1 in my 


element; for my maſter, like the reſt, has 
undertaken to criticiſe the works of his 
contemporaries, and as this jobb is left 
for me, I do not fall to make others feel 
the laſh under which 1. have ſo often 
ſmarted, 
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E SS AT XXVIII. 


ON CASIMIRE, THE LATIN POET OF 


T the revival of learning, the lan- 
| guages of Europe were ſo rude 
and barbarous, that writers, who would 
expreſs their thoughts with elegance, were 
obliged to renounce their vernacular 
tongue, and to adopt that of antient 
Rome, By frequent exerciſe in this mode 
of writing, they acquired ſuch facility, 
that though they could not turn a period 
in their own idiom, they could write 
volumes of Latin with all the purity and 
perſpicuity of the Auguſtan age. They 
who have once acquired an excellence in 
any talent, ſoon excite a general emu- 
lation. The practice of compoſing in 
Latin, which firſt aroſe from neceſſity, 
was continued by choice and predilection: 
and at this day to declaim in Latin, is a 
principal exerciſe in our univerſities, al- 
though our own language has long been 
ſufficiently poliſhed and refined to admit 
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100 N CASIMIRE, THE 
of all the grace, harmony, and force, of 
correct compoſition. 


An author has lately ventured to aſſert, 
that many modern Latin writers have not 
only equalled, but excelled the Romans 
themſelves. In ſupport of this paradoxical 
aſſertion, he offers a plauſible conjecture. 
They who have written ſince Latin be- 
came a dead language, have had an op- 
portunity of forming their ſtyle on the 
beſt models, and at the ſame time were 
incapable of corrupting it by colloquial 
barbariſms. They have been enabled to 
ſelect the beauties without the deformities 
of the language, and to gather the roſe 
unincumbered with the thorn. 


Though this writer's opinion cannot be 


in general adopted, yet it muſt be con- 


feſſed, that the literary world is indebted 
to the practice of writing in Latin for 
many excellent performances which are 
ſtill extant; and which, next to the claſ- 
ſics themſelves, may be read with the 
greateſt pleaſure and improvement. Theſe, 
however, would never haye ſurvived, had 


they 


LATIN POET OF POLAND. 197 
they been compoſed in the vernacular 
language of their authors. 


Among the modern Latin poets, who 
deſerve particular attention, may be enu- 
merated Caſimire of Poland. He is in- 
deed leſs known to fame, than Vida and 
Barberinus; but his comparative obſcu- 
rity may, perhaps, be owing to his be- 
ing in a leſs conſpicuous ſtation of life 
than thoſe poets, one of whom was a 
Biſhop and the other a Pope: and they 
who know how much wealth and honours 
contribute to the extenſion of literary 
fame, will not deem this an ns. 
account. 


Vida has confeſſedly imitated Virgil, 
and in many parts of his works, with 
ſucceſs. The Chriſtiad, though it has a 
few ſtriking paſſages, is, upon the whole, 
a very faulty production; and may be 
produced as an example to prove, that 
literary undertakings ſeldom ſucceed when 
they are not the voluntary effuſion of ge- 
nius, but are extorted by the command of 
authority, His Art of Poetry, though 
written rather in the ſtyle of Virgil than 
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of Horace, the proper model of didactic 


poems, contains many uſeful rules, and 
furniſhes entertainment in the peruſal. 
The Art of managing Silk-worms,. is a 
poem in imitation of the Georgics, and 
may be pronounced a very pleaſing com- 
poſition; 


Of Barberinus, ſome of the poems are 
tolerable : but if he be permitted to eſcape 
cenſure, he is entitled to little praiſe, It 
may with truth be aſſerted, that many 
an Engliſh ſchool-boy has written Latin 
poems, as an exerciſe, far more excellent 
than thoſe of this author, who, however, 
has been celebrated in every. Univerſity of 


Europe. He certainly had a taſte for 


learning, and for the works of genius; 


and che world is highly indebted to him, 
as the patron of thoſe arts in which he 
did not himſelf excell. 


Candour muſt allow, that Caſimire is 
not only ſuperior to theſe two poets, but, 
in lyric poetry, to moſt who have ſuc- 
ceeded him. Whether he imitates Pindar, 
Sappho, Anacreon, or Horace, he is equally 
ſucceſsful, His thoughts are ſublime, or 

tender, 
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tender, as the ſubject requires; his lan- 
guage elegant; and his verſe harmonious. 
Moral and religious ſubjects, he treats 
with a claſſical elegance; but when he is 
celebrating a hero, or a ſtateſman, he joins 
all the force of maſculine eloquence, with 
all the fire of animated poetry. In ſome 
of his pieces, the critics have diſcovered 
a want of claſſical purity; but though the 
charge cannot be denied, it may be ex- 
tenuated. The moderns have many ideas 
which! the) antients had not, and which 
conſequently cannot be” expreſſed in their 
phraſcology. Whenever, therefore, an 
author's ſubject ſuggeſts ſuch ideas, he 
muſt indeed accommodate his expreſſion, 
as near as. he can, to the Roman purity ; 
but after all his efforts, it will neceſſarily 
de unclaſſical. One diſadvantage under 
which Caſimire, as well as all other mo- 
dern Latin poets laboured, was, that the 
names of perſons and places, though 
latinized in their terminations, ſtill retain 
a Gothic ſound, which diſguſts an ear ac- 
cuſtomed to the elegant eee of 
an Auguſtan age. 
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I know. not whether there is any com- 
plete. tranſlation of the works of this 
poet, but there are ſome of his Odes 
paraphraſed by Dr. Watts, who, though 
perhaps too much inclined 'to enthuſiaſm 
in religious notions, is allowed to have 
been a man of judgment, learning, and 
ingenuity. Theſe, though few, may ſerve 
to give a general idea of the merit of the 
numerous other pieces, few of which are 
inferior to theſe, many excell them. That 
author, in his preface to his Hore Lyrice, 
ſpeaks of Caſimire as a poet of uncom- 
mon merit, and his opinion is ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh the pee of the * 
bard. | 


Whatever may be ſaid. in praiſe of 18 
ticular Latin poets, will be neglected by 
thoſe who affect to deſpiſe, in general, 
modem Latin poetry. They uſually aſk, 
with an air of ridicule, in what the utility 
of ſuch productions conſiſts? To which 
may reaſonably be replied, that every 
ſpecies of compoſition is uſeful, which 
furniſhes an elegant amuſement for the 
liberal. Indeed the objection may be 
1 deſpiſed 
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deſpiſed and neglected, ſince. they only 
can, in general, condemn the productions | 
of modern Latin poets, who have not 
taſte ro comprehend their beauties, 
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ESSAY XXX. 
ON THE NEGLECT OF ANTIENT AUTHORS, 
HOUGH it be true, that in the 


prelent times, learning 1s univerſally 
admired, and the character of a man of 


taſte and letters is affected not only in 


colleges, but in polite circles; not only 
by the philoſopher, but by the beau and 
the coxcomb; yet is it to be lamented, 
that there ſeems to remain no reliſh for 
ſolid erudition, very little veneration for 
the inimitable productions of Greece and 


Rome, and but a flight attention to the 


more abſtruſe ſciences and abſtracted diſ- 


quiſitions. We read for pleaſure, for 


amuſement, for mere paſtime, which dry 
argumentation and connected reaſoning 
cannot always furniſh, Light, airy, ſu- 
perficial compoſitions, without fatiguing 
the intellect, flatter the imagination; and 
for the ſake of this empty ſatisfaction, to 
this trivial kind of reading is our time 
deyoted, without regard to improvement 


of morals, or enlargement of under- 
ſtanding, 


From 
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From neglecting the writers of anti- 
quity, we become 1gnorant of their beau- 
ties, vainly ſuppoſe, that excellence is 
confined to modern authors, and that the 
antients can be admired only by prejudice 
and bigotry, Even they who are really 
ſenſible of the excellence of the claſſics, 
are willing, : becauſe they have neglected 
the ſtudy of them, to depretiate their 
merits, and to extenuate the infamy of 
their ignorance, by pretending that the 
knowledge of them is not deſirable. 
Some there are, who, though they pro- 
feſs an admiration of the antients, read 
them not in the originals, becauſe they 
think, without the trouble of loading 
their memories with dead languages, to 
taſte all their beauties through the medium 
of tranſlations. 


To thoſe who affirm, that an admira- 
tion of the antients is founded on pre- 
judice, it is ſufficient to reply, that the 
unanimous applauſe of whole nations for 
many ages, cannot, with the appearance 
of reaſon, be attributed to implicit at- 
tachment, or ignorant wonder, As for 
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thoſe who condemn the Greek and Latin 
authors, becauſe they will not take the 
pains to underſtand them, they are to be 
cenſured for their indolence, and deſpiſed 
for their artifice: and they who read a 
Horace, or a Virgil, in an Engliſh tranſ- 
lation, however well performed, muſt be 
told, that they will form no better. idea 
of the inexpreſſible graces of theſe poets, 
than they would receive of the maſter 
pieces of a Raphael, or a Guido, from 
the daubing of a mere copyiſt. In the 
transfuſion from one language to another, 
as it has been frequently remarked, the 
ſpirit evaporates, and ſeldom any thing 
remains but a caput mortuum. 
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ESSAY XXX. 


ON THE INFERIORITY OF MODERN TO 
ANTIENT ELOQUENCE, 


Certain author, in a compariſon be- 
tween antient and modern Elo- 
quence, endeavours to account for the 
inferiority of the latter, by ſeveral pro- 
bable cauſes. The firſt, on which he 
ſeems to lay the greater ſtreſs, is, that 
ſhould any one attain to the perfection of 
antient eloquence, he would find, that ſo 
far from moving a modern audience by 
the blaze of figures and the thunder of 
exclamation, he would only relax the 


- muſcles of riſibility: for which reaſon, 


our orators content themſelves with plain 
argument and ſolid ſenſe, without aiming 
at warming the heart, or elevating the 
fancy. This reaſoning, therefore, tends 
to prove, that from a voluntary ſubmiſ- 
fion, and not from a want of ability, the 
moderns yield in Eloquence to the Greeks 
and Romans, 


Here 
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Here a queition ariſes, How it comes 
to paſs, that Eloquence, which once was 
able to inflame the mind, to change fixed 
reſolutions, and to manage the paſſions 
at will, ſhould now be found ridiculous 
and ineffectual? In order to make the 
queſtion as clear as poſſible, let us, for a 
moment, introduce. Cicero into the Houſe 
of Commons; let us imagine him wiping 
his brow with the ſudarium, ſtamping on 
the ground, and, in ſhort, ler us ſuppoſe 
him in the middle of his ſecond Philippic. 
In the mean time, let us caſt our eyes 
upon the ſenators, and then [anſwer the 
queſtion, how it happens, that inſtead of 
an univerſal tremor and a general aſtoniſh- 
ment, nothing is to be obſerved but in- 
difference and contempt. 


To ſatisfy ourſelyes in this enquiry, 
let us remember, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons 1s a learned body : but the Senate 
of Rome, in the age of Cicero, conſiſted, 
as we may colle& from the monuments of 
thoſe times, of men ſenſible indeed, and 
virtuous, but not much verſed in the 


ſchools of the philoſophers, A flouriſh- 
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ing harangue, addreſſed to the former, 
alarms their jealouſy. Acquainted with 


the ſubterfuge of artificial oratory, they 


reſent the infolence of the ſpeaker who 


imagines they are ſimple enough to be 


miſled by his rhetoric. The latter, un- 
fuſpecting that power which, to uſe 
Milton's phraſe, can make the better 
cauſe appear the worſe, look upon the 


vehement effuſions of | a Cicero's elo- 


quence, as the genuine effects of a ſincere 
conviction. This, perhaps, may account 
for the different conſequences of the ſame 
degree 'of excellence in oratory, when 
addreſſed to a. Britiſh Parliament and a 
Roman Senate. 


But we frequently compare orations 
which Cicero ſpoke before the Plebeians 
of Rome, the mere fe Ramuli, with the 
ſpeeches of our Stateſmen addreſſed to the 
Parliament, conſiſting of the moſt refined 
and intelligent men of the nation. Here 
what was "urged above, will have greater 


force, inaſmuch as the refinement of the 


Senators of Rome exceeded that of the 
loweſt of the citizens. 


The 
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The ſum of the matter is, perhaps, 
that the moderns have a genius for Elo- 
quence, as well as the antients ; but the 
moderns do not often exert this genius, 
and the reaſon of their not exerting it is, 
that it would have * and it would 
have no effect, becauſe the audience of a 
modern orator differs in diſpoſition from 
that of an antient; and the difference 
conſiſts in this, that the latter were leſs 
refined than the former. 


It is plain then, if a modern audience, 
of no more refinement than the antient 
Romans, were to hear a modern orator of 
no leſs eloquence than Cicero, that a 
modern audience would be affected as the 
Romans were in ſimilar circumſtances. 
Let us endeavour to diſcover, whether 
this which appears true in theory is fo in 
fact. | 


In the firſt place, where ſhall we find 
this orator and this audience ? Not in the 


courts of Weſtminſter-hall, nor in the 


Houſes of Parliament, for reaſons already 


aſſigned. Perhaps, we may meet with it 
in religious aſſemblies, We all know 
| there 
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there are popular preachers; perhaps, 
curioſity has led us to compoſe a part of 


the congregation of one of theſe religious 


demagogues. Here we have ſome veſtiges 
of the effects of antient Eloquence. In 


theſe places, a much lower degree of ex- 


cellence than that of a Demoſthenes, or 
Cicero, will excite tears, will terrify, aſto- 
niſh, comfort, and diſmay. Conſiſtently 


with what has been advanced, the minds 


which are thus afflicted are commonly 
thoſe of the rude uncultivated multitude. 


We are told, that while Cato, one 


of the beſt informed members of the 
Senate, in Cicero's time, was pouring 


forth a torrent of eloquence, and while 
he ſeemed highly ſatisfied with him- 
ſelf and his performance, could not help 
burſting into a fit of loud laughter. This 
circumſtance duly conſidered, ſeems to 
corroborate the opinion which we have 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh. 


Nor can any thing we have ſaid juſtly 
leflen Cicero as an orator, if it be the 
excellence of oratory to adapt harangues 
to the abilities, the inclinations, and the 


© prejudices 
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prejudices of the hearers. To an audi- 
Ence capable of being moved by nothing 


but impaſſioned eloquence, the antients 
offered the a&ptendour of images, the 
vehemence of protracted periods, and the 
pathos of animated zeal, 


By parity of reaſon, the moderns are 
equally excellent with the antients. To 
a refined, ſenſible, diſpaſſionate aſſembly, 
they talk in a refined, fenſible, diſpaſ- 
ſionate manner: and without doubt, truth 
will be more eaſily diſcovered by ſuch a 
mode of inveſtigation, than by the arti- 
ficial flouriſhes of rhetoric. In reality 
it ſeems not to be wiſhed, that antient Elo- 
quence were revived ; ſince its chief merit 
conſiſted in fallacies: and as after our 
utmoſt endeavours, we find it difficult to 
diſcover naked truth with the undazzled 
eye of reaſon, it ſhould ſeem extreme folly 
to go in ſearch of a loſt art; which if re- 
covered, would only tend to add confi- 
dence to falſhood, and to increaſe the 
natural modeſty of truth, 
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ESSAY AXXXL 


ON PLINY THE YOUNGER. 


HE character of Pl the younger, 

in whatever light it is viewed, is 
pleaſing. The elegance of his writings 
reſulted from the elegance of his mind. 
Conſidered as a man of letters, and a man 
of the world, he may be ſaid, more than 
any of the antients, to deſerve the epithet 
of All- Accompliſhed. 


It has indeed been objected, that his 
letters are too elaborate. Eaſe, the cha- 
racteriſtic of the epiſtolary ſtyle, is ſaid 
to be ſacrificed to ſtudied ornament : bur 
it ſhould be remembered by the cenſurers 
of Pliny, that there are beauties of art, 
as well as of nature: and that art, even 
when miſplaced, may produce an agree- 
able work, as nature may bring forth 
ſomething anomalous, which, though 
termed a monſter by the naturaliſt, may 
yet be beautiful. The peruſal of Pliny's 
letters excites a pleaſure ſimilar to that 
which ariſes from a view of an elegant 
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parterre, rather than to that which is de- 
rived from rude beauties of uncultivated 


tracts and barren mountains. 


Pliny is among thoſe few antient au— 
thors, who have been tranſlated into 
Enghth without loſing much of their 
original grace. Lord Orrery and Mr. 


Melmoth ſeem to reſemble him in their 


manners, as well as in their ſtyle. The 
taſk was natural to them, for while they 
expreſſed their author's idea they expreſſed 
their own, Both the tranſlations have 
uncommon merit; and if a preference be 
given to Melmoth's, it muſt at the ſame 
time be acknowledged, that a very great 


ſhare of praiſe is due to that of Lord 
Orrery. 


The panegyric of Trajan has, like 
the epiſtles, been cenſured as ſtiff, la- 
boured, and affected: but if the beauties 
of the compoſition can excuſe the appear- 
ance of labour in the epiſtles, with much 
greater reaſon ought they to juſtify it in a 
ſet formal oration, At an advanced pericd 


of literature, when taite becomes too ca- 
pricious and depraved to endure the graces 
of 
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of nature and ſimplicity, there is no. re- 
ſource left for an author who would ac- 
quire popularity, but to labour in the 

| invention of ingenious thoughts, and in 

beſtowing on his productions the niceſt 


poliſh of art. Panegyrical pieces of elo- 
| quence are commonly of all others the 
g moſt difficult, becauſe their ſubjects are 
. commonly of all others moſt barren. 

What may be ſaid in praiſe of any man, 
: may uſually be comprehended in few 
> words, if only naked truth and unem- 
1 belliſhed facts are repreſented. When- 
> ever, therefore, it is required, by the cere- 
- monies of a public ſolemnity, to expatiate 


id on the virtues of particular perſons, the 
| orator ſoon finds himſelf under a neceſſity 


of ſupplying the deficiency of matter, by 


ke ingenious turns and laboured ornaments. 

oh The compoſitions of Pliny are noff 
"0 likely to pleaſe the illiterate or ſuperficial. 

Ich Sounding periods, and animated exprel- 
RX tons, are required by the vulgar reader, 
nd rather than the leſs obvious beauties of 
"IS correctneſs and refinement, The paſſions 
ces and the imagination of thoſe, whoſe in- 
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214 ON PLINY THE YOUNGER. 
tellects and judgment are weak, are often 
ſtrong and lively. Their mental appe- 
tite, like their corporeal, unaccuſtomed 
to delicacy, learns to prefer coarſe viands 
to the dainties of luxury. An unculti- | 
vated mind perhaps feels, at leaſt an 
equal pleaſure from the rude ballad of an 
itinerant ſinger, with that which ariſes to 
an improved taſte from the poliſhed pieces 
of a Horace, or an Anacreon, It is, 
therefore, no derogation from the merits 
of Pliny, that he 1s not admired by every 
reader. His elegance is too ſubtle and 
refined for the vulgar eye. 


Though great genius may be diſplayed 
in hewing even a rough ſtatue, or in 
ſketching an imperfect picture; yet will 
the judicious connoiſſeur always feel a 
great pleaſure in examining thoſe works 
of ſculpture or painting which have re- 
ceived the higheſt poliſh, and have been 
finiſhed with the niceſt traits of the pencil. 


13 


ESSAY XXXII. 


ON INCONSISTENCY, 


Fickle conduct is always an object of 

ridicule and contempt. The reaſon 
is, that it argues a conſciouſneſs of the 
impropriety of our deſigns and actions 


when we relinquiſh them as ſoon as form- 


ed, or neglect them before they are fi- 
niſned. A man who appears to condemn 
his own conduct, will be ſure to be con- 
demned by others. A man's conſtancy, 
reſolution, and ſpirit, even in a bad cauſe, 


ſeem to teſtify a conviction of rectitude, 


and induce others to imagine, that there 
is a poſſibility of his being right, who 
ſeems clearly convinced that he is not 
wrong. We are naturally diſpoſed to ad- 


mire fortitude, from our natural want of 


protection. We naturally ſeparate from 
timidity, becauſe it only increaſes the ge- 


neral weakneſs of mankind ; and, indeed, 


excluſively of all conſideration of our own 
advantage or infirmities, the appearance 
of courage and reſolution has in it ſome- 
thing captivating, which often, in con- 
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tradition to reaſon, excites our wonder 


and approbation. 


But there are thoſe who can deſpiſe the 
opinion of the world, if that were the 
only inconvenience ariſing from Incox- 
SISTENCY; but, in truth, it not only in- 
curs the imputation of extreme folly, but 
produces all the conſequences of it : for, 
however excellent the natural faculties of 
the mind may be, if they do not operate 
conſiſtentiy, they will not differ in their 
effects from mental weakneſs. To the 
ſucceſs of any rational deſign, rational 
means are neceſſary, No height of per- 
fection can be reached, without a regular 
progreſſion of intermediate ſteps. Cauſe 
and Effect are conſtantly allied in morals, 
as well as in phyſics. He, therefore, 
that begins without continuation, who 
ſeizes on the middle without attending to 
the preceding extreme, who expects the 
conſequence without the cauſe, muſt be 
diſappointed in every deſign, however 
rationally adopted. With the powers of 
reaſon, and with the pretenſions to pru- 
dence, he muſt reſign the event of all 
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his undertakings to the blind intervention 
of chance—a deity ſaid to have been ori- 
ginally made and adored only by tolly, 


The preſervation of conſiſtency, as it 
is allowed to be expedient, muſt likewiſe 
be granted to be difficult. After a ra- 
tional end is propoſed, and proper means 
concerted for its attainment, a thouſand 
external accidents obſtruct, a thouſand 
internal weakneſſes retard the completion. 
When an undertaking is new, all is hope, 
alacrity, and pleaſure: but the grace of 
novelty is tranſitory. Sanguine expecta- 
tions and glowing ardour, ſoon give place 
to ſteady toil and cool perſeverance. The 
mind, diſappointed at finding pain where 
pleaſure only was expected, relinquiſhes 
its purſuit for a new one, where it feels a 
repetition of the pleaſure of novelty, and 


the diſguſt of ſatiety. 


It has ever been the boaſt of the mora- 


liſt, that man is poſſeſſed of reaſon; a 


guide which can direct him with certainty 
through the labyrinths of doubt ; which 
can penetrate into futurity, 0 gather 
wiſdom from the paſt: yet, whatever 
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218 ON INCONSISTENCY. 

cauſe there may be to boaſt, that human 
nature is endowed with ſuch a faculty; 
there is no leſs reaſon to lament,-that its 
operation is univerſally impeded, or per- 
verted by prejudice and paſſion, Even 
they who can diſcourſe with all the dignity 
ct philoſophy, on the advantages of re- 
gulating the paſſions, are often "influenced 
in their conduct by humour and caprice. 
It has even been aſſerted, that every man 
is the man of the day, that he is governed 
by preſerit circumſtances and ſituations, 
and that he 1s entirely uninfluenced by 
ſettled plans and permanent principles. 
Hunger or repletion, the ſlighteſt indu- 
| poſition of body, or emotion of mind, 
will unhinge the temper of the philoſo- 
pher, and make him reſemble the childiſh 


changeling, or the peeviſh dotard. 


But let not a fault be imputed to na- 
ture which ariſes from inattention. The 
hiſtory of philoſophy evinces, that there 
have been men who have perſevered in a 
conduct founded on principle, without the 
ſmalleſt deviation. The ſtoics reſolution 
Was neither ſhaken by the ſtrong allure- 
ments of pleaſure, nor the real ſufferings | 

Ss; | of 
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of adverſity. The more rational of that 
ſect, perhaps, did not really pretend to 
deſpiſe bodily pain, but it is certain they 
were inſenſible to the ſevereſt attacks on 
the mind. What was done by ſtoics may 
be done by other men; ſince it is certain, 
that other men poſſeſs the faculties of the 
mind, and the qualities of the heart, in 


a ſtate equal to theirs. They were not 


naturally a ſuperior ſpecies, but they ap- 
peared to be ſuch ; becaule they acted up 


to that dignity of human nature, of which 


others ſcarcely had a conception. 


Fickleneſs is much increaſed by the 
effeminacy of modern manners. Refine- 
ments in morals and behaviour, though 
they add a delicacy, commonly ſuperin- 
duce a weakneſs. The faſtidiouſneſs of 
refined taſte immediately relinquiſhes its 
object, upon the diſcovery of the ſmalleſt 
defect. Ir muſt, therefore, be wiſhed by 
every friend to mankind, that while we 
cultivate elegance and refinement, we 


may not acquire ſuch a ſenſibility of diſ- 


guſtful objects, as to become incapable of 
performing the duties of common life 
with that manly conſtancy, which can alone 
obtain ſucceſs, and deſerve reputation. 
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E SS AT XXXHLE 
REMARKS ON SOME PASSAGES IN TACITUS., 


HE mention of circumſtances in- 
conſiderable in themſelves, gives 
great force and beauty to a deſcription. 
Tacitus in relating the murder of Agrip- 
Pina, the mother of Nero, after giving 
an account of the manner in which the 
ruffians entered her chamber, adds 
& Cubiculo modicum lumen inerat, et ancil- 
& lJarum una.”—Upon reading this, the 
mind immediately ſees a lively picture of 
the whole ſcene, and 1s more ſtrongly af- 


fected by it, than by any other. part of 
the deſcription, 


Tacitus, indeed, abounds with beau- 
ties; but the paſſages at the concluſion 
of the lite of Agricola, are uncommonly 
excellent, They do as much honour to 
his heart, as to his genius. That beau- 
tiful apoſtrophe, © Tu vero, Agricola, &c.“ 
has a fine effect on the reader, and evinces, 
that this figure is as graceful, co proper 
occaſions, in proſe as in poetry. From 
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theſe words to the end, there is a tender- 
neſs which ſooths the heart with a plea- 
ſing melancholy. The whole is a fine 
model for funeral ſermons or orations. 


The antients appear not to have had 
an idea of the indelicacy of praiſing one's- 
ſelf. Not to mention Cicero, who, as 
every one knows, omits no opportunity 
of laviſhing the moſt extravagant enco- 
miums on his own merits ; the ſenſible, 
the philoſophic Seneca pays himſelf a 
compliment in his dying words, for which 
a modern, however great and illuſtrious, 
would be ridiculed. When his execu- 
tioners refuſed him permiſſion to write a 
will, Tacitus informs us, that he ad- 
dreſſed his companions to this purpole : 
«© Quando meritis eorum referre gratiam 
e prohiberetur, quod unum jam tamen et 
„ pulcherrimum habebat, imaginem vitæ 
« ſue relinquere teſtatur, cujus fi memores 
ent, bonarum artium famam, tam con- 
« flantis amicitiæ laturos.“ 


The hiſtorians of antiquity excelled the 
moderns in drawing characters. At leaſt, 
the characters in their writings give us 

| more 
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more pleaſure, and excite more admira- 
tion: but this may be attributed ro the 
intrinſic merit of the perſonages deſcribed, 
and not merely to the ſuperior excellence 
of the hiſtorians, Heroic virtue 1s the 
fineſt topic for panegyric, but heroic 
virtue, from the nature of our political 
inſtitutions, cannot appear fo frequently 
among us, as among the Greeks and 
Romans. Tacitus, however, excells not 
only in theſe elevated characters, but alſo 
in the domeſtic and leſs diſtinguiſned. He 
exhibits here and there a maſter ſtroke, 
which proves him to have been perfectly 
acquainted with the human heart under 
all circumſtances, and in all ſituations. 
The character of Galba is ſtrikingly beau- 
tiful. How elegantly it concludes, . Ma- 
&« jor privato viſus dum privatus et omnium 
& conſenſu capax imperii niſi imperiſſet.” 
Salluſt, likewiſe, abounds with ſuch ſhort 
characters accurately drawn, and highly 
finiſhed. The characters of Cato and 
Czfar are of this kind, and would alone 
obtain for their author greater fame, than 
whole tomes of dull, unintereſting, though 
faithful and authentic, narration. 
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ON THE BAD CONSEQUENCES OF NATIONAL 
AVARICE, | 


HERE have been thoſe who have 
ſeriouſly maintained, that Avarice, 
however it may debaſe the character and 
contract the notions of individuals, is 


| beneficial to the community. That pri- 


vate vices are public benefits, is an opi- 
nion ſo injurious to the cauſe of virtue, 
that though it ſhould be admitted by the 
ſpeculative politician, it were to be 
wiſhed, that it could always be refuted 
by the defenders of morality. 


 Avarice, however, differs in its opera- 
tion from other vices. To individuals 
it is ſaid to be advantageous, as it pre- 
vents the indulgence of luxurious appe- 
tites. To the public it is hurtful, be- 
cauſe it confines, in a ſtate of ſtagnation, 
that money which ſhould circulate in the 
body politic, and diffuſe health and vigour 
through every part. 


The parſimonious man approaches ſo 
nearly to a ſtate of nature, that beſides 
food 
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food and raiment, he ſcarcely knows a 
want. Of the elegances, the embelliſh- 
ments, and the enjoyments of life, - he 
has no deſire, becauſe they are neceſſari- 
ly attended with expence. The mere 
wants of nature are ealily ſupplied by the 
natural productions of a country, and 
with theſe the miſer is contented. He, 
therefore, contributes nothing to foreign 
trade, which ſupplies not only the ſuper- 
fluities of life, but is the moſt fertile 
ſource of public opulence, The mer- 
chant does not penetrate to the remoteſt 
Indies to bring home commodities which 
clothe the naked, or feed the hungry; 
but which furniſh ſplendour, eaſe, and 
pleaſure to the wealthy, the voluptuous, 
and the luxurious. Theſe articles may, 
perhaps, deſtroy the health, debilitate the 
minds, and corrupt the morals of indivi- 
duals; but they increaſe the finances of 
the ſtate, and give it power in war, and 
dignity in peace. 


A viſionary philoſopher, as he would 
be called by the ſtateſman, may perhaps 


object to the opinion, that luxury is bene- 


ficial 
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ficial to the public, becauſe it is hurtful 
to individuals, who, indeed, conſtitute 
the community, and becauſe the happi- 
neſs of individuals ought to be the ulti- 
mate view of rational government : but 
let it be remembered, that we do not live 
in an Utopia, and that if we would avoid 
mere empty ſpeculation, we muſt form 
our ideas, as well as regulate our actions 
as far as virtue will permit, according to 


received notions and prevalent manners. 


It is indeed to be wiſhed, that we could 
emulate the excellence of a Spartan Re- 


public; but ſince this can only be wiſhed, 


it remains that we make the beſt uſe of 
things as they are, and adopt our plans 
to preſent circumſtances and ſituations. 
Beſides, by the benefits accruing to a ſtate 
from luxury, muſt be underſtood the bene- 
fits accruing to its finances, its power, its 


ſplendour, and not to its morals, its vir- 


tues, and its police. Nothing, therefore, 
advanced on this ſubject muſt be thought 
to recommend intemperance and profuſion. 


In all civilized countries, where pro- 
greſſi ve refinement continually introduces 
Q unne- 
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unneceſſary wants, there will ever be a 
great number of artificers who are ſolely 
ſupported by furniſhing articles, which, 
though ſought for with avidity, and pur- 
chaſed. at a great price, adminiſter only to 
the caprice of luxury, and the wanton- 
neſs of pleaſure, The manufacturer 
thrives, he rears a family, he teaches 
them his art; till at length, theſe artifi- 
cers of ſuperfluity become one of the 
moſt numerous bodies in the community. 
Should the demand for their manufactures 
ceaſe, thouſands would be immediately re- 
duced to extreme want, and the ſtate 
overrun with members not only uſeleſs, 
but burthenſome. Whenever the gold 
and diamond, which adorn the gay and 
the fair, ſhall be no longer prized, and the 
rich garment be laid aſide for the homely 
cloak, myriads of hands, which by honeſt 
labour procured. bread for a numerous 
progeny, will be lifted up in ſupplication 
for eleemoſynary relief, To other occu- 
pations they could not turn themſelves, be- 
cauſe many of them would become equal- 


ly unneceſſary, and becauſe thoſe which = 
ſhould not be ſo, would be already full. 
5 „„ The 
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The trueſt opulence of a nation is 
populouſneſs; but the poor will not be 
induced to ſettle in domeftic life, and 
raiſe a numerous family, whom they know 
they cannot ſupport by induſtry, but muſt 
ſee them become objects of charity, or 
periſh for want of that little which ſimple 
nature requires. Marriage, which in a civil, 
moral, and religious view, is the moſt 
advantageous and proper intercourſe of 
the ſexes, will no longer be entered upon 
by the lower orders of the community. 
The concupiſcible paſſions will, however, 
remain importunate for gratification, and 
illicit commerce will be the natural con- 
ſequence : but the diſeaſes and infirmities 


ariſing from univerſal debauchery, will 


ultimately put an effectual ſtop to popu- 
lation. The offspring of promiſcuous 
embraces will not only be inconſiderable, 
but, in the end, weak, ſickly, deformed, 
and ſhort-lived, 


National profuſion, it may be ſaid, oc- 
caſions the ſame evils among the rich and 
great, which national Avarice inflicts on 
the poor: but the rich and great are by 


Q 2 far 
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far the leaſt numerous part of the ſtate ; 
and ſome have ventured to aſſert, that 
their total extinction might be ſupplied, 
without inconvenience, by the lower orders. 
Add to this, that the opulent have it in 
their power to be prudently luxurious, 
and to indulge in the gratifications of 
profuſion, without ſuffering. all its conſe- 
quences. If they do ſuffer from it, they 
may be ſaid to deſerve their ſufferings, 
lince they might avoid them by caution 
and diſcretion : but this cannot. be true 
of the evils which the poor would ſuſtain 
from national Avarice, for they would be 
as unavoidable as unalleviated, 


The wants of luxury ſtimulate to 
action, and excite induſtry; while the 
wants of nature, from their paucity and 
the facility of ſupplying them, ſuffer the 
powers both of mind and body to ſink 
into torpidity. If we take a view of ſome 
neighbouring nations, the peculiarity of 
whoſe political conſtitutions occaſions a 
general poverty among the lower ranks, 
and conſequently prohibits an univerſal 


luxury, we ſhall find the greater part 


1 dragging 
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dragging a liſtleſs life of indolence, with- 
out a wiſh for diſtinction, or a deſire of 
meliorating their condition. 


Thoſe countries of Turky which con- 
ſtituted antient Greece, exhibit a melan- 


choly proof of the extreme degeneracy to 


which human nature may be reduced, 
when precluded, by ſlavery and want, 
from merchandize and its conſequences, 
expenſive and luxurious pleaſures, It 
cannot be ſuppoſed, that ' the univerſal 
ſtupidity and want of ſpirit, which is 
remarkable among thoſe people, proceeds 
from an inferiority of natural powers, 
but from an habitual indolence. Nor 
can this indolence be attributed to any 
other cauſe than to a want of proper ob- 
jects to excite the paſſions of hope and 
tear—thoſe neceſſary incentives to every 
laudable purſuit and uſeful undertaking : 
and theſe proper objects can alone ariſe 
from univerſal liberty, and univerſal luxu- 
ry. It is well known to thoſe who. are 
but ſuperficially acquainted with modern 


hiſtory, that the little Republic of Hol- 
land, however circumſcribed in its extent, 
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and, comparatively with the oriental na- 
tions, thinly inhabited, has produced greater 
men, has been more ſucceſsful in war, and 
has accumulated more real wealth, than 
the whole Ottoman empire. Nor can 
ſuch an event be matter of wonder to 
thoſe who reflect, that in Holland, a ſpirit 
of merchandize, univerſally prevalent, has 
excited a ſpirit of luxury, which ſtill 
prompts the unwearied adventurer to new 
efforts, which, in the end, enrich himſelf 
and aggrandize his country. 


Upon a review of antient Rome, we 
obſerve, that ſhe was indeed virtuous, 
valiant, and wiſe, under conſuls who were 
taken from the plough; but that ſhe was 
opulent, invincible, and in ſhort, miſtreſs 
of the world, under thoſe who would not 
heſitate to ſquander the produce of a pro- 
vince upon a ſupper, or to laviſh the re- 
venues of a kingdom upon a concubine. 
It was at this period, that ſhe excelled 
in arts—a world which ſhe had conquered 
by arms. Had ſhe conſtantly perſevered 
in her priſtine temperance, ſhe might, in- 
deed, have exacted the admiration of 
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philoſophers, and her inhabitants as indi- 
viduals would have been happier; but 
ſhe would never have ſurpaſſed all other 
nations in power and wealth, thoſe poli- 
tical advantages, which are to be conſi- 
dered as independent of the happineſs of 
ſingle members, and as unconnected with 
morality . but it muſt not be left unno- 


ticed, that the luxury and extravagance 


which contributed to her aggrandizement, 
did at laſt, by the corruption of indivi- 
duals, occaſion her downfal, 


A Solon, or a Lycurgus, may invent 
in his retirement a code of laws, and a 
ſyſtem of government, in which intem- 


perance and profuſion ſhall be prohibited; 


but if he expects that a ſtrict obſervance 
of his inſtitutions will render his Republic 
ſuperior to its rivals in wealth, as well as 
virtue, he will infallibly be diſappointed. 
The two Grecian ſtates, of which theſe 
great men were the legiſlators, though 
one of -them became unrivalled in military 
diſcipline and auſtere virtue, and the other 
produced the greateſt heroes, poets, and 
Philoſophers, the world ever knew, were 
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never diſtinguiſhed by the extent of their 
territories, or the abundance of their re- 
venues, Perſia, where luxury was car- 
ried to the extreme, and where even the 
names of the virtues. were almoſt un- 
known, not only ſurpaſſed Athens and 
Sparta in power, but conquered the world. 
Effeminate as the Perſians were from the 
warmth of their climate, and the delicacy 
of their manners; yet did their love of 
pleaſure, and the ſpirit of luxury, occa- 
fion ſuch a multiplication of the members 
of that ſtate, as enabled it to ſend myriads 
into the field, and ſometimes to overcome, 
by mere ſuperiority of number, the efforts 
of ingenuity and valour. Greece, how- 
ever, relaxed the ſeverity of her manners, 


and, under the conduct of a Macedonian, 


eaſily ſubdued the oriental nations, whom 


ſhe greatly excelled in military diſcipline 
and conduct. 


If after the contemplation of foreign 
States, we turn our attention to our na- 
tive country, we ſhall find reaſon to con- 
jecture, that the power of opulence, by 
which it at preſent rivals antient Rome, 


would 
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would ſoon dwindle to poverty and inſig- 
nificance, if ſumptuary laws were to pre- 
clude that luxury and extravagance which 
prevail through every rank of the com- 
munity, The produce of the Indies, 
which pours in an annual tide of wealth, 
as it conſiſts entirely of ſuperfluities, could 
indeed eaſily be diſpenſed with. Indivi- 
duals would, perhaps, in time, be hap- 
pier without them; but the body politic, 
as it now is conſtituted, would ſoon ſhew 
ſymptoms of a haſty conſumption, 
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ESSAY XXXV. 


ON HARMONY OF PERIOD. 


„ Eerie laborious antiquary, and the 
1 dull compiler, are commonly con- 
tented with a book, however jejune and 
unintereſting, if it affords information. 
The flowers of rhetoric they deſpiſe as 
meretricious artifices ; and the graces of 
ſtyle they neglect as contributing more 
to embelliſhment than to ſolidity. 


But the majority of readers are neither 
able nor deſirous to overcome that pro- 
penſity to be pleaſed, which they derive _. 
from nature, Beſides an underſtanding to 
conceive, an imagination to invent, and a 
memory to retain, they have an ear finely 
ſuſceptible of all the muſic of modulated 


periods. Compoſitions not addreſſed to 


the latter as well as to the former of theſe 


faculties, they may reject as defective. 
The fineſt reaſoning, and the moſt ant- 


mated oratory, are attended to with diſguſt, 
when accompanied with diſcord. Intrinſic 
merit may excite approbation, but external 
5 15 ornament 
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ornament is neceſſary to give pleaſure. An 
accurate ſyſtem, or a well authenticated 
hiſtory, however rugged the ſtyle, is valu- 
able as a collection of materials; but can- 
not claim the title of a perfect compoſi- 
tion, till it is poliſhed to ſuch a degree of 
ſmoothneſs as the ſpecies of writing ſeems 
to require. 


In the rude ages of literature, the mind 
acquieſces in ſolid ſenſe expreſſed in un- 
harmonious diction. An Ennius among 
the Romans, and a Shakeſpeare among 
the moderns, is admired for juſtneſs and 
ſublimity of conception, though the ſtyle 
is rugged and dilcordant. The novelty 


of the firſt literary productions cauſes ſo 


ſtrong a pleaſure in the reader's mind, 
that he can perceive nothing wanting to 
complete his ſatisfaction. His ear is un- 
accuſtomed to tuneful meaſures, and for 
want of better examples, feels a pleaſure 


ariſing from the harſheſt numbers. Thus 


the vulgar liſten with delight to the baw- 
ling notes of an itinerant ſinger; while 
the refined ear of a connoiſſeur in muſic 


muſt 
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muſt be ſoothed with the ſoft warblings of 
an Italian. 


But ſucceeding writers find it neceſſary, 
if they hope for readers, to adopt graces 
unknown to their predeceſſors. They 
find it difficult to add novelty to the mat- 
ter, becauſe, in the courſe of a few ages, 
every ſubject is frequently treated on, and 
conſequently ſoon exhauſted. gyſtema- 
tical writings muſt from their nature con- 
tain nearly the ſame thoughts, connected 
in a ſimilar manner. In all kinds of com- 
poſition which, either from their particular 
nature, or from their having been before 
diſcuſſed, admit not of invention, if no- 
velty is neceſſary, it muſt be ſought for 
in the ſtyle, rather than in the matter. 
An author who cannot add any thing new 
to the philoſophy of a Bacon or a Newton, 
may yet deliver their thoughts in ſuch a 
manner, may ſmooth their roughneſles, 
and refine their beauties with ſuch orna- 
ments or diction, that his work may be 
more read than thoſe of the inventors, 
from whom it was derived. Fontenelle 

and La Pluche are univerſally ſtudied, 

while 
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while the ſources from which they drew, 
the works of Bacon, Boyle, and Locke, 
are left a prey to moths and worms in 


ſome deſerted library. 
The books which have united delight 


with inſtruction, have always ſurvived 


thoſe which had no other aim than real 
utility. Dullneſs only can pore over the 
unintereſting page where nothing is of- 
fered to ſooth the ear, and flatter the ima- 
gination. Such ſtudy reſembles a journey 
over gloomy deſarts where no ſun-beam 
chears the way, no hoſpitable door invites, 
no enchanting proſpect alleviates the pains 
of fatigue. Neceflity alone can urge the 
traveller over barren tracts and ſnowtopt 
mountains; but he treads with rapture 
over the fertile vales of thoſe happier 
climes, where every breeze 1s perfume, 


and every ſcene a picture. Hence in 


every repoſitory of literature, we obſerve, 
that bulky tomes, replete with the pro- 
foundeſt erudition, are leit untouched on 


duſty ſhelves ; while the more ſuperficial, 


yet more pleaſing, productions are peruſed 
with wonder, and committed to memory by 


repetition, 
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repetition. It is indeed a melancholy re- 
flection, that thoſe immenſe works of 
learning, which coſt the labour of a life, 


which were produced by many an aching _ 


head and palpitating heart, and by which 
immortality was to be acquired, are at 
laſt conſigned to oblivion, becauſe their 
authors have neglected to combine ex- 
ternal beauty with intrinſic value. 


Every ſpecies of compoſition has ſome 
end in view, which if it does not accom- 
pliſh, it falls ſhort of due perfection. 
The end of all hiſtorical, rhetorical, and 


poetical works, is to pleaſe as well as to 


inſtruct, If either of theſe does not com- 


prehend every mode of pleaſing which 


is conliſtent with its kind, it is faulty. 


Upon this plea, the advocates for rhyme, 


in Engliſh verſe, reſt their argument. 
Rhyme, ſay they, judiciouſly conducted, 
gives an additional power of pleaſing to 
the naturally inherent charms of poetry. 
It is not to be rejected as a gothic orna- 
ment, invented by monkiſh barbariſm, 
and continued by bigotted adherence to 
cultom; but is to be adopted and ad- 

mired 


AJF- PERLOD, 


tired as an improvement even on claflic 


verſification. 


or a Pope, it ſooths the ear with a melody 
hardly equalled by a Virgil: 
no judicious cntic can join Voltaire in 
cenſuring Shakeſpeare for not adopting 
rhyme, becauſe rhyme is abſurd in con- 
verſation, whether dramatic or convivial; 
yet every one muſt allow, that the poems 
of Pope would loſe much of their beauty 
ſhould they be deprived of rhyme, even 
though the ſubject matter were not to un- 
dergo the leaſt variation. 
deed {till find, as Horace ſays on another 
occaſion, the ſcattered limbs of a diſmem- 
bered poet, but we ſhould infallibly loſe 
all thoſe graces which reſult from harmony 
The bare matter, how- 
ever juſt the thoughts and. forcible the 
reaſoning, would not give the author the 
reputation of a great poet. 
remarks may be transferred to proſaic 
IF 
leſs the ear is charmed while the mind is 
It is not enough to bring 
the ſtone from the quarry, and form it 


and proportion. 


compoſition, 


convinced. 
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In the hands of a Dryden, 


We ſhall ſeldom liſten, 


and though 


We ſhould in- 


The ſame 


into a regular pile, in the rude ſtate in 


which 
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which it was produced by nature. It 
may indeed, however rough and un- 
ſhapen, afford a ſhelter in neceſſity, and 
ſerve all the purpoſes of common uſe , 
but will not ftrike the eye of the paſſenger 
with wonder, till the chiſel in the maſter's 
hand ſhall have called forth each latent 
beauty, added the feſtoon and the Corin- 
thian foliage, and united grace with ſtrength, 


It is well known, that the firſt com- 
poſitions of the moſt celebrated writers 
were poetical. The faculty of imagina- 
tion 1s the firſt that diſplays itſelf in the 
human mind. The ardour of youth, too 
wild to be reſtained by frigid rules, loves 
to indulge in all the licence of poetry : 
but as the reaſoning powers ripen, they 
become enabled to controul the ſallies of 
fancy, which, perhaps, of itſelf gradually 
grows chaſter and more correct. At this 
. advanced period, the mind deſcends from 
the heights of poetry to proſe, It, how- 
ever, inſenſibly communicates ſome of 
the graces of the art which it has relin- 
quiſhed, to that which it aſſumes. A 
vein of poetical ore will be diſcerned not 
only 
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only in the thought, but in the ſtyle; 
which though it will not fall into the 
fault of real metre, will neceſſarily flow 


in ſuch cadence as a poetical ear ſhall 


dictate and approve. 


Unlearned readers among the moderns 
ſeldom attend to the beauties. of harmo- 
nious compoſition, If they are pleaſed 
with it, they know not whence their 
pleaſure ariſes, Attentive to the matter 


rather than the manner, they would, per- 


haps, think an author but ill employed 
who ſhould write a long treatiſe on the 
art of tuning a period. They would be 
ſurprized to be informed, that one of the 
antient critics has acquired immortal fame 
by perfecting an art which is conyerſant 
in found, rather than in ſenſe, and which 
in their opinion is unimportant. Diony- 
ſius of Halicarnaſſus, however, owes more 


of his reputation to his Treatiſe on the 


Structure of Words, than to any other 
of his works. After ſo excellent a model 
in Greek, it 1s juſtly matter of wonder, 


that nothing cf this kind has been at- 
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tempted with ſucceſs in the Ain 
language. 


Cicero has attributed an efficacy to a 
harmony of period, which experience only 
can prove to be real. A ſentence of no 
more than five words was received with 
univerſa] plaudits, though, as the author 
confeſſed, their whole merit conſiſted in 


the ſkilful collocation. Tranſpoſe but a 


ſingle word, and the effect will be entirely 
loſt. In his elegant Dialogues on the 
Character of an Orator, he has entered 
into a curious diſquiſition on the ſubject 


of proſaic numbers, and ſeems to require 
in an oration, an exactneſs of metre al- 


moſt equal to that of verſe. The ſubject 
is certainly curious, and this great rhe- 
torician, as well as orator, has treated it 
with preciſion: but as the quantity of 
Latin words 1s aſcertained by rules very 
different from the analogy of modern lan- 
guages, the ſtrictures of Cicero have no 
otherwiſe contributed to harmonize the 
periods of our writers, than by ſuggeſting 
the beauty and expediency of proſaic 


modulation, 
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But if his precepts have not much in- 
fluence in giving this finiſhing grace to 


compoſitions in our own language, his 


example may communicate to [them the 
moſt captivating melody. His cadences 
are almoſt as pleaſing to a ſuſceptible ear, 
as a regular piece of muſic. So neceſſary 
did he deem it to ſatisfy the ſenſe of hear- 
ing, that he often adds a ſynonymaus and 
unneceſſary word to complete the round- 
neſs of his period. To accuſe an author, 
of Cicero's fame, of uſing words merely 
for the ſound, may, perhaps, ſurprize him 
who is not converſant in his writings; but 
the recollection of a few paſſages will im- 
mediately induce thoſe, who are well ac- 
quainted with his works, to acknowledge 
the juſtneſs of this obſervation. 


But whoever would trace this harmony 
to its origin, muſt be referred to the Greek 
writers. Their numerous expletives which 
occur in every page, are uſed almoſt ſolely 


to fill up chaſms in the cadence, and to 


render the harmony full and perfect. Some 
critics have, indeed, attempted to point 
gut the ſignification of every particle in 
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every paſſage; but their ill ſucceſs, after 
all their diligence, is a confirmation of 
the truth of the preceding poſition, 


Plato's periods are the models of Cicero. 
A good ear, on a curſory compariſon of 
a few ſentences, cannot but obſerve how 
well the Roman orator has imitated the 
Greek philoſopher. It may be reaſonably 
conjectured, that one cauſe why thoſe an- 
tient writers who have come down to us 
entire, ſurvived their contemporaries who 
once rivalled them, might perhaps be, 
that they extended their attention beyond 
the copiouſneſs of matter and ſolidity of 


ſenſe, to pleaſing ſound and modulated 
cadence. 


If the writers of the preſent age excel 
thoſe of the paſt in any particular, it is, 
perhaps, in the numbers or harmony of 
their compoſitions. A common writer 
will now exhibit a greater variety of mu- 
ſical cadences in his haſty productions, 
than is to be found in the moſt finiſhed 
pieces of our old Engliſh writers. Many 
celebrated productions of late times, which 
are chiefly indebted for their fame to 

| V harmony 
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harmony of period, might be enumerated; 

but their well known merit renders 5 
ditional recommendation and applauſe 
n 
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ESSAY XXXVI. 
ON SCULPTURE. 


HAT the human mind 1s naturally 
delighted with the works of imita- 
tion, is a remark of the earlieſt philoſo- 
phers, and the juſtneſs of it has been uni- 
formly confirmed by every ſubſequent en- 
quiry, Even thoſe objects which in rea- 


lity diſguſt the ſenſes, when imitated by 


the ſkilful artiſt pleaſe the imagination : 
but if imitation 1s capable of converting 
deformity to beauty, and of teaching in- 
elegance to pleaſe, its influence muſt be 
ſtill greater on the mind,- when the object 
imitated, originally excites ideas of the 


ſublime and beautiful. 


Juſt repreſentations of the irrational or 
inanimate creation, are, indeed, in a great 
degree pleaſing ; but the higheſt delight 
which the fine arts can beſtow, is derived 
from imitations of human nature. The 
variegated landſcape is, perhaps, viewed 
with greater complacency on the canvas, 
than in the natural appearance, becauſe 
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ON SCULPTURE. 247 
imitation adds graces to the intrinſic 
beauty. The bloom of - the grape, the 
bluſh of the peach, and the crimſon of 
the roſe, deſigned by nature to pleaſe, 
may, perhaps, pleaſe yet more when pre- 
ſented to the view by the hand-maiden of 
nature, The ſame obſervation may juſtly 


be extended to the imitation of animals, 


whether of the ſportive lambkin, of the 
rampant lion, or of the placid ſcenery of 
ſtill life. Theſe inſpire a complacency, 
but do not warm with ſentiment, or ani- 


mate to virtue. All theſe ſooth, but do 


not elevate the mind. To touch the 
heart with ſympathy, to raiſe the nobler 


paſſions, and to give a maſculine plea- 


ſure, man muſt be the object of imitation. 
That general connection which ſubſiſts 
between all who partake of humanity, 
cauſes a general concern in the intereſts 
of each individual. Man views the 
actions and paſſions of men with all the 
ſolicitude of one concerned in the evenr, 
but looks down upon the lower parts of 
the creation with the diſpaſſionate curio- 
ſity of an unintereſted ſpectator. 


„ To 
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To repreſent the attitudes of his ac- 
tions, and the features of his paſſions, is 
the principal buſineſs of ScuLeTuRE ; and 
though a conſiderab! e degree of its excel- 
lence depends on the delicacy of manual 
execution, yet has it ever maintained a 
diſtinguiſhed place among the arts which 
require a fine imagination, To degrade 
Sculpture to a mechanic art, becauſe it 
works with the tools of the maſon, were 
to involve painting in the fame debaſe- 
ment, becauſe it uſes the implements of 
the houſe- painter. A ſucceſsful purſuit 
of Sculpture requires a previous genius 


and a ſubſequent cultivation; and though 


a ſtone-cutter may hew out the rude image 
ot a man, yet will not his inartificial 
work entitle him to the honourable ap- 
pellation of a ſculptor. Nature, indeed, 
lies open to the inſpection of the learned 
and of the unlearned, of the ſtupid and 
of the ingenious; but the man of; fine 
feeling, and of elegant taſte, can alone 
perceive her more delicate traits, her more 
captivating, though leſs obvious, allure- 
ments. To follow nature to her inmoſt 
receſſes, to catch the idea of beauty at a 


5 glance, 
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olance, and to mark it on the ſtone, de- 
mands a ſoul as ſenſible, and a fancy as 
glaring, as ever warmed the boſom of a 
Homer. Could the productions of the 
| chilcl be multiplied with the ſame facility 
] as thoſe of the ſtyle, there is reaſon to 
\ ſuppoſe, that Greece would have derived 
- a luſtre from her ſculptors, equal to that 
t ſhe acquired from her poets: but while 
0 the writings of a Homer were diſſeminated 
- by copies which loſt nothing of the ori- 1 
f ginal, the works of a Phidias probably ſuf- i 
it fered by every ſucceeding copy; or while [1 
8 the poem was in every hand and in every _ 1 
h memory, the ſtatue was circumſcribed 1 
e within the limits of a ſingle city, or even i 
al ſhut up in the repoſitory of ſome ſelfiſh 1 
o- virtuoſo: but concealment is not an argu- | [ 
" ment of want of merit; and the obſer- | 
2d vation is trite becauſe true, that the flower 1 
1d which blooms in the deſert, yields nor in _ 1 
ne colour or fragrance to the flower of the 
= garden, \ which invites the hand and courts 
Ire admiration, 
204 It were eaſy, for it would require per- 
N ſeverance rather than ingenuity, to * 
the 
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the origin of Sculpture in Ægypt, to its 


A 9 A 


perfection in Greece; to purſue it to an- 
tient Rome, to follow it to its revival in 
modern Italy, and to mark the ſtages of 
its progreſs in our own country: but the 
taſk has been repeatedly performed; and 
inveſtigations of this ſort, however they 
may amuſe curioſity, are more adapted to 
the patience of the hiſtoriographer, than 


to the ſprightlineſs of the eſſayiſt, or the 
taſte of the connoiſſeur, 


The firſt productions of this art pro- 
bably owe their origin to religion, Too- 
groſs to conceive immaterial ideas of the 
Deity, the vulgar wanted ſome ſenſible 
object to fix attention, and excite enthu- 
ſiaſm. Thus he, whoſe temple is all 
ſpace, and whoſe altar is the univerſe, was 
confined in his reſidence to ſome rude 
image, graven by the hand of idolatry : 
but however derogatory from the dignity 
of the Supreme Being, or inconſiſtent with 
the reaſon of man, the practice has been 
peculiarly favourable to the arts of imi- 
tation. The ſtatue that was formed as 
an object of religious adoration, has, in- 

deed, 
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deed, failed in its original purpoſe ; but | 
it has been viewed with wonder little leſs . 
than worſhip, and the ſculptor may be ö 
ſaid to have propagated this remains of 
paganiſm, among the profeſſors of the 
pureſt of religions. 


And, indeed, it is to be preſumed, that a 
few will be ſo ſtrenuous promoters of re- 1 
formation as to wiſh, that attention, which F 
is at preſent paid to the ſtatues of the an- 
tient Deities, forbidden : for whenever they 
ſhall ceaſe to be admired, they will ceaſe 


ö to be imitated. Such an event every 
friend to juſt taſte will deprecate, ſince 
ö to renounce the models of the antients, is 
- to renounce the moſt captivating embel- 
liſhments of art an adherence to ſimpli- 
$ city and nature. While a Venus de Me- 
8 dicis, and an Apollo Belvidere, ſhall con- 
' tinue to be ſtandards of excellence, no one 
/ need apprehend left the chaſte graces of 
1 real elegance, ſhould be ſacrificed to the 
n falſe glare of gothic affectation. | 


To do juſtice to the remains of anti- 
quity by deſcription, requires a pen as 
l, n as the artiſt's chiſel. A Virgil 

ſhould 
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mould exhibit the ideas of a Praxiteles, 
A profeſſor of the art may, perhaps, find 
echnical terms adequate to a technical 
deſcription, He may expatiate on pro- 
portion, and dictate rules for forming a 
judgement; but the language of an artiſt 
ſhould be addreſſed only to artiſts. Per- 
haps there may be no other mode by 
which they, who have no pretenſions to 
i717, can obtain a juſt conception of the 
excellency of the antient productions, than 
ocular obſervation. A general notion 
may, however, be acquired by hearing 
from others, that all ages have agreed in 
applauding theſe remains of antiquity, 
and that they are able of themſelves to 
extort admiration from every taſte not 
yet vitlated by barbariſm. 


- Compariſons are frequently made be- 
tween the reſpective beauty, the value, 
and the utility, of the ſeveral arts. 
One of the beſt judges of antiquity has 
aſſerted, in a well known paſſage of his 
works, that all the arts which tend to 
poliſh and refine human nature, are united 
by a common bond, That painting, 


poetry, 
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poetry, and ſculpture, nearly approximate 
to each other, is obvious on the ſlighteſt 
review. They have conſtantly reflected 
images on each other, and joining like 
the Graces, hand in hand, have, from 
the union of their force, commanded in 
all ages univerſal admiration. If the 
Mantuan Muſe drew her moft beautiful 
pictures from the originals of Sculpture, 
to the Muſe of Homer, on the other 
hand, has Sculpture been indebted for 
her maſter piece. The ſublime idea of 
a Being who ſhook the heavens with his 
nod, exiſted originally in the poet's mind. 
The artiſt, however, embodied the ideal 
form, and may almoſt be ſaid to have 
wanted only Promethean aid to have rea- 
lized the creature of imagination. The 


marble form has been transferred to 


canvas, and the repreſentation of the 
tablet to the marble, with equal applauſe 
both to the arts and to the profeſſors : and 
though ſome have eſſayed to aſcertain the 


| ſuperiority of one or other of theſe ſiſter 


arts, yet as it is invidious to give a diſtin- 
guiſhing preference to either, when each 


endeavours to exalt the other, it-may be 


more 


0 
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more candid to aſſert, with Horace on a 
ſimilar occaſion, that they equally require 
and communicate mutual affiſtance, with 
all the benignity of diſintereſted friendſhip. 


Sculpture is not, any more than the 
other arts, confined to imitations of the 
human form. Subordinate to ſtatuary, 


are many other operations of the chiſel, 


which require both ingenuity of deſign, 
and ſkill of execution. The marble urn, 
and the ſepulchral monument, have ever 
been the chief ornaments of manſions de- 
dicated to the Deity. The palaces of 


princes have derived leſs ſplendour from 


the profuſion of finery, and the glittering 


of magnificence, than from the foliage of 
the Corinthian capital, and the elegant 
wreaths of the feſtoon : and though the 


modern invention of multiplying the works 


of the artiſt, by devices which require no 
i ngenuity, has proſtituted the - ornaments 


of a temple to the gaudineſs of a ſubur- 
bian villa, and the decoration of a palace 
to the embelliſhment of a tradeſman's door 
poſt; yet muſt not he, whoſe hand formed 
the original vaſe, or ener the ſtoried 


urn, 
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urn, loſe that praiſe which is ever due to 


the inventive artiſt, 


It belongs to ſculpture, as well as to 
painting, not only to repreſent ſingle fi- 
gures, but to combine them in a group. 
The Relievo is a marble picture; though 
it wants thoſe graces of the canvas which 
reſult from a due mixture of light and 


ſhade, and from a variety of colours, yet 


it poſſeſſes ſome advantages which may 


ultimately compenſate the defect. Ex- 


poſure to the weather, the commoneſt ac- 
cidents, and the inſenſible depredations 
of time, ſoon deſtroy the comparatively 
tranſient productions of the pencil: but 
the marble tablet defies the corroding 
tooth of ages, and may ſurvive even a 
deluge or a conflagration. There remains 
not a ſingle painting of Parrhaſius or 
Apelles, of Timanthes or Protagoras, by 
which we can judge of the juſtice of 
thoſe praiſes ſo laviſhly beſtowed on them 
by Pliny, Quintilian, and Lucian; but 


many antient Relievo's continue, at the 


preſent day, in all their original per 
fection. 


Sculpture 
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Sculpture ſtill retains all its grace and 
excellence, when it condeſcends to work. 
in miniature. The gem, however preci- 
ous and beautiful, receives additional 
value, and additional beauty, from the 
hand of the artiit. The features of the 
hero and philoſopher when marked on 
the ſtone, whoſe coheſion is like that of 
adamant, are tran{mitted to the lateſt 
ages, unhurt by accidents, and unimpaired 
by time. Thus is the votary of learn- 
ing enabled to behold the countenances of 
thoſe whoſe atchievements aſtoniſh, whoſe 
writings charm, and whoſe precepts im- 
prove him; and after the lapſe of ſome 
thouſand years, to indulge the natural 
deſire of viewing the real aſpect of men 
who ſhone in the field, and in the cabinet, 
or who dignified the portico in the aca- 
demy. When all other ſources of infor- 
mation have failed, the figure on the gem 
has often illuſtrated beauties, and cleared 
obſcurities in the claſſic, which had per- 


plexed ſagacity, and eluded inveſtiga- 


tion, Of theſe ſmaller productions of the 
ſculptor, the ingenuity of modern inven- 
tion, . by the hopes of gain, 


has 


. 


"a 
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in, 
has 
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has found means to multiply copies with- 
out number, which though they ſhould 
lefſen the pecuniary value of the origi- 
nals, cannot diminiſh their intrinſic merit. 


To exalt the antients, and to depre- 
clate the moderns on every occaſion, is 
the favourite theme of every declaimer : 
but to examine the ſubject with care, to 
weigh the merit of both, and to A. 
their claims. to preference with preciſion, 
requires a greater ſhare of learning, ac- 
curacy and taſte, than they, who are moſt 
eager to engage in the compariſon, uſually. 
poſſeſs. Without venturing to pronounce 
a final ſentence, from which the liberty 
of private opinion will ever claim a right 
to ſwerve, it may not be improper to 
remark, that nothing but a bigotry, 
equal to idiotiſch, can refuſe to allow 
the moderns a ſuperiority in arts of 
their own invention, Among theſe, is 
that branch of Sculpture which is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſpecific appellation of 
EncRAving. By the co-operation of this 
ſiſter art, the productions of painting are 
univerſally diffuſed, and the ornament re- 

8 5 ſerved 
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ferved in the gallery of an individual, be- 
comes the embelliſhment of every habita- 
tion. However great its uſes, and ex- 
alted its perfection; in the preſent age, it 
muſt be confeſſed, by every impartial ob- 
ſerver, to owe a great degree of its advance- 
ment to the artiſts of our own country: 
and it were eaſy to enumerate ſome works 
of Engliſh engravers, of which the noble- 
neſs of deſign, the juſtneſs of repreſenta- 
tion, and the delicacy of execution, ren- 
der it difficult to conceive that they could 
have been ſurpaſſed by the ingenuity of 
any age or of any nation. 


Some there are, who, with a ſpirit too 
confined for .the liberality of philoſophy, 
have excluded from all pretenſions to re- 
fined taſte, that part of mankind which 
nature has placed in the northern regions. 
This faculty has been limited to thoſe 
happier mortals who inhabit the ſoft 
Savanna, and inhale the balmy breezes 
of the ſouthern climates. That theſe 
arts have been moſt ſucceſsfully culti- 
vated in the warmer countries of Europe, 
cannot be denied; and, perhaps, that in- 

dolence 
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dolence of temper which is the conſe- 
quence of heat, may have inclined the 
inhabitants to purſue with more conſtancy 
the various modes of exciting pleaſure : 
but let it not be ſaid, that any of the 
faculties of the mind are local. Nor let 
it be haſtily concluded, that the Engliſh, . 
who are claſſed by theſe philoſophers 
among the northern ſavages, but who are 
known to poſſeſs the mental powers in a 
ſtate of vigour equal ar leaſt to the reſt 
of the world, are deſtitute of that faculty 
which adds a grace to the exertions of all - 
others, and without which the ſtrongeſt 
efforts of the mind have an appearance of 
illiberality. If it was late before our 
artiſts made any conſiderable proficiency 
in Sculpture, it muſt not be immediately 
inferred, that they were incapable of ex- 
cellence; but that, as is inconteſtably true, 
they did not attempt it. To expect, that 
the art ſhould attain to perfection before 
it is an object of national attention, is no 
leſs unreaſonable than to require the fruit 
in maturity before the plantation of the 
tree. 


8 2 The 
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The ſun-ſhine of royal patronage can 
baffle the rigours of the climate, and raiſe 
luxuriant vegetation on the bleakeſt moun- 
tain. Rewarded by a prince, and encou- 
raged by a people, it is not to be won- 
dered, that Sculpture has among us made 
rapid advances to attainable perfection. 
It were, indeed, eaſy to enumerate names 
which would do honour to 'the ſchools of 
Greece, and of antient and modern Italy: 
but to praiſe living merit, is frequently 
to excite envy without conferring fame. 
The voice of an individual can, indeed, 
ſeldom be heard amidſt univerſal accla- 
mation, or if it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, 
it is ſuppoſed by malevolence to be the 
officious clamour of perſonal attachment, 
rather than the ſuffrage of ſincere appro- 
bation. The ingemous artiſt then muſt 
be content to appeal to poſterity for un- 
alloyed applauſe, and when the tongue 
of envy ſhall be wearied with detraction, 
then will merited praiſe find a- willing 
audience. Suffice it in general to aſſert, 
that there are ſculptors among us of the 
preſent day, whoſe fame will be as durable 
as the marble pile which they ſhape, and 

who . 
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who while they carve the block, may, 


like Thucydides, promiſe themſelves an 
everlaſting poſſeſſor. 


Thoſe arts, however, after all that has 
been faid in their praiſe, which tend to 
flatter the imagination without amend- 
ing the heart, and the utility of which 
appears to conſiſt in their adminiſtration to 
pleaſure, will, perhaps, be judged un- 
worthy a ſerious attention by the rigid 
votaries of ſevere virtue. Too wiſe to 
be captivated with pleaſure, they ſeek 
only for improvement. The pill that 
contributes to health, they can ſwallow 
without requiring it to be covered with 
gold, or ſweetened with honey: but to 
condemn the productions of the chiſel as 
merely inſtrumental to delight, is to aſ- 
ſume that as a conceſſion which can never 
be granted. In truth, the imitative arts 
are capable of conveying moral inſtruc- 
tion in the moſt effectual manner, as their 
operation is inſtantaneous. They require 
not the deductions of reaſon, which can 
only be made by cultivated intellects; 
but by appealing to the ſenſes, which are 

| - 0-2 ſome- 
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ſometimes combined in great perfection 
with the rudeſt minds, they ſtrike imme- 
diately and irreſiſtibly on the ſuſceptible 
heart. The maſter's hand can give to 
matter the features of the ſoul, and im- 
preſs on the rude block thoſe thoughts 
and paſſions, which naturally excite con- 
genial ſentiments and ſympathetic emo- 
tions: and the mind, which, perhaps, 
could never be ſenſible of the beauty of 
virtue from the reaſonings of a Plato, or 
a Socrates, may be captivated with her 


amiable form when diſplayed by a Phidias 
or Praxiteles. 


No man of ſenſibility can walk in the 
repoſitories of the illuſtrious dead, where 
the forms, that moulder beneath his feet, 
are repreſented in marble on the walls, 
without feeling, as he treads the ſolemn 
iſle, the moſt virtuous ſenſations. His 
faculties ſeem to ſtretch, and his virtues 
to expand, in efforts to reach the level of 
ſuch exalted ſociety. He catches the con- 
tagion of virtue by intuition, he forms 
heroic reſolutions of emulating the excel- 
lence he admires, and, perhaps, ventures 

| | to 
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to entertain a ſecret hope, that he may 


one day fill a niche in the venerable circle 
of departed worthies. The deſcender 


| bluſhes to degenerate from his anceſtors, 


who ſeem to view him from the ſacred ' 
walls, and would upbraid him with his 
baſeneſs. Perhaps, the experience of 
every feeling mind will juſtify the aſſer- 
tion, that virtue may be forcibly recom- 
mended by the ſilent ſuggeſtions of the 
monumental buſt, at the ſame time that 
it is ſtrongly inculcated by the N 
of the pulpit. 


Sculpture has, likewiſe, another no leſs 
efficacious, though more indirect influ- 
ence on the morals, It has, in common 
with, all the fine arts, an inviſible effect 
in ſoftening the temper and harmonizing 
the manners—an effect which will, per- 
haps, be felt and acknowledged by none 
but men of delicate taſte and elegant at- 
tainments. The votaries of gain, of 


luxury, or of pleaſure, have loſt by the 


groſsneſs of their enjoyments, that nice 


ſuſceptibility of impreſſions, that tender- 
neſs of feeling, which can alone perceive, 
S 4 with 
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with full force, the pleaſures of 1 imagina- 
tion, The vulgar eye gazes with equal 
{atisfafttion on the canvas of a Titian, 
and the daubings of a ſign, and diſcovers 
no more ingenuity in the work of the 
ſtatuary, than in the leaden image of the 
mechanic : but they whoſe natural feelings 
have been properly improved by culture, 
nor have yet become callous by attrition 
with the world, know, from experience, 
how the heart 1s mollified, the manners 
poliſhed, and the temper ſweetened by a 
well- directed ſtudy of the arts of imita- 
tion. The ſame ſenſibility of artificial 
excellence, extends itſelf to the perception 
of natural and moral beauty; and the 
ſtudent returns from the artiſts gallery 
to his ſtation in ſociety, with a breaſt more 
diſpoſed to feel and to reverberate the en- 


dearments of ſocial life, and of reciprocal 
benevolence, 


Sculprure claims, indeed, the power of 
exciting virtue, and the privilege of re- 
warding it. The great benefactors to 
mankind have ever been animated in 
danger, and frre in fatigue, by the 

enlivening 
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enlivening hope of enjoying a future ex- 
iſtence in the memory of poſterity. Sa- 
tisfied with this recompence 1n reverſion, 
heroes, patriots, and philoſophers, have 
neglected the calls of intereſt, and the 
allurements of | pleaſure, to advance the 
happineſs of ſociety, and to adorn huma- 
nity, The ſweet ſolace of their pain, the 
compenſation of their labours, for which 
the heart has often panted and every fa- 
culty has toiled, the ſtatuary's hand may 
ultimately confer. . Let not, therefore, 
that art be proſtituted to perpetuate inſig- 
nificance or vice, and to gratify the vanity 
of undeſerving opulence, which poſſeſſes 


the power of rewarding virtue, and of 


beſtowing immortality on periſhable ex- 
cellence. 


Mr 


ESSAY XXXVII. 


ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Teaum auguſtum, ingens, centum ſublime 
colummis. 
Vire, 


HE origin of building was pro- 
bably little poſterior to the origin 

of mankind, Man, naked and defence- 
leſs, ſoon found it neceſſary to ſhelter - 
himſelf from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, from the attacks of wild beaſts, 
and from the invaſion of his ſavage neigh- 
bours. He could not lie down to ſleep 
with ſecurity till he had formed a hut, 
which, however rude and inattificial, might 
ſerve the purpoſes of ſhelter and defence. 
If his own wants and natural ingenuity 
were not ſufficient to inſtruct him, he 
might learn from the irrational creation. 
The ſwallow's neſt, and the bee's hive, 
ſuggeſted hints which he might adopt 
and | improve: but this original ſpecies of 
building, directed by no rules and deſti- 
cute 


tute of elegance and proportion, cannot 
properly be ſaid to be the work of art, 
or to merit the appellation of Architecture. 
It was, however, the embryo of thoſe 
noble ædifices which have ſince adorned 
the civilized nations of the world. 


To the firſt great works of Archi- 


tecture, Egypt, ever fertile in the pro- 
ductions of art as well as of nature, is 


recorded to have given riſe. Several of 


them are extant at this day, and are too 
generally known to admit of- reiterated 
deſcription, They are ſaid to excite thoſe 
ideas which ariſe from magnificence of 
deſign, not from delicacy of execution ; 
and they rather aſtoniſh by their grandeur, 
than pleaſe by their elegance, 


The taſte for works of uſeleſs bulk 
and. unwieldy greatneſs, could not long 
prevail, Some adequate end was re- 
quired to juſtify labour and expence, 
It is natural to ſuppoſe, and the event has 


verified the conjecture, that ſome of the 


earlieſt efforts of the art would be devoted 
to religion. The magnificence of the 
temiple was well adapted to excite ſub- 
lime 
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lime ideas of the Deity; and it ſeems to 
have been an early received opinion, that 
the greateſt human ſkill and induſtry 
could not be more properly exerted, than 
to diſplay the glory of Omnipotence. 


From the temples of the gods, to 
palaces and public ædifices, deſigned for 
general debate and for judicial tranſac- 
tions, the tranſition was eaſy and gradual, 
In the dwellings of private perſons, the 
art was diſplayed with minute elegance 
as well as ſuperb ſplendour. As wealth 
accumulated, and the arts improved, from 
additional leiſure and reward, to conve- 
nience and ſafety, the original objects of 
building, it was thought expedient to add 
decoration, When the few wants of na- 
ture are ſatisfied, and the dangers of a 
ſavage ſtate removed, the reſtleſs mind of 
man creates artificial objects of deſire. 
No ſooner are the cravings of neceſſity 
ſilenced, than the calls of imagination 
gain attention. Taſte becomes importu- 
nate when the animal appetites are at reſt. 
At an advanced period of ſociety, it was 
not enough that the habitation was large, 

ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, and durable. It was now re- 
quired to be not only ſafe and commo- 
dious, but ornamental. All the liberal, 
therefore, whoſe education, genius, and 
poſſeſſions enabled them either to defign 
or execute, ſoon devoted themſelves to 
the ſtudy of that ſymmetry, and form of 


beauty, which excites pleaſing ſenſations 
in the mind of man. 


Pei of this turn, and under cir- 
cumſtances favourable . to its + exertion, 
were however, in the early ages, but 


thinly ſcattered on the face of the globe. 


| Juſt taſte in Architecture was, at one 


time, confined to the comparatively ſmall 
country of antient Greece. By far the 
greater part of mankind continued long 
in a ſtate of barbariſm, and conſequent 
inſecurity, moſt unfavourable to the pro- 
greſs of elegance and refinement : but 
the inhabitants of antient Greece, formed, 
perhaps, by the partial hand of nature 
with feelings peculiarly ſuſceptible of 


every kind of beauty, very early advanced 


the art of building to a degree of perfec- 
tion, which the united intellects of all 
g the 
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the civilized world have not ſince been 
able to ſurpaſs. Men have, indeed, ſome- 
times ventured, from motives of vanity 
or caprice, to deviate from theſe models, 
but have commonly returned to them 
ſoon, with a clear conviction of having 
loſt ſight of excellence in the purſuit of 
innovation. 


Perfection has commonly followed in- 
vention at a long interval; and the beſt 
productions of art have ſeldom been uni- 
verſally, and without exception, well 
received: but the orders of Architecture, 
invented by the Greeks, have never ad- 
mitted real improvement by alteration, 
nor have they yet been beheld with dil- 
guſt, or diſapprobation, by a ſingle in- 
dividual. Fanciful changes, in the ca- 
pital of a column, or in trifling embel- 
liſhments, have, indeed, frequently been 
adopted ; but though they might pleaſe 
the vanity of the artiſt, and be applauded 
by his partial adihirers, yet have they 
ſeldom given ſatisfaction to the general 
ſpectator. Ignorance and dullneſs may 
have viewed the Grecian Architecture with 

an 
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an indifference eaſily accounted for; but 
every ſenſible mind, though unacquainted 
with rules, and free from favourable pre- 
poſſeſſions, feels itſelf involuntarily ſoothed 
and elevated by the contemplation of it. 
Profuſion of ornament, and complicated 
vaſtneſs, have never yet been found able 
to cauſe that effect which is produced by 
SIMPLE MAGNIFICENCE, What is ſaid of 
the Grecian Architecture, is to be ex- 
tended to thoſe few additions which the 
Romans made, ſo ſimilar to the primitive 
productions of Greece, that we do not 
ſeparate them as conſtituting different 
ſtyles, but claſs them, for the ſake of 
ſimplicity, under one denomination. 


Such then is the general characteriſtic 
of Grecian Architecture; which, though 
it originally diſplayed that kind of beauty 
which ſeems, from the univerſality of its 
influence, congenial to the human mind, 
has, at various times, been loſt by diſuſe, 
corrupted by vicious taſte, and mutilated 
by ignorance. To trace it in the pro- 
greſs of its revolutions, and to treat with 
technical accuracy of the dimenſions and 
3 particular 
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particular modes of alteration, would be 
to invade the province of the architect 
and hiſtorian. It were to enter upon a 
detail, jejune and unintereſting. We pre- 
tend not preſumptuouſly to compoſe a 
didactic treatiſe, or an hiſtorical diſſerta- 
tion, but endeavour to expreſs the feel- 
ings of the elegant, though common ſpec- 


tator, without the formality and preciſion 


of the profeſſed connoiſſeur. 


During that period of lie dark- 


neſs which overſpread all the nations of 


Europe, the antient arts, from their inti- 
mate connection with antient learning, 
were involved in the general obſcurity. 
Still, however, ædifices for religious, for 
civil, for domeſtic purpoſes were neceſ- 
ſary, and the human mind, active even 
under diſadvantageous circumſtances, in- 
vented modes of Architecture, of which 
there exiſted no antient model. Of theſe, 
the learned antiquary is able to diſcrimi- 


nate the ſpecific differences, and to point 


out with accuracy the Gothic, the Saracen, 
and other ſtyles with all their temporary 
modifications, The ** ſpectator, 


however, 
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however, includes them all under the 
name of Gothic Architecture; and, in- 
deed, the great relemblance between them 
in many of their moſt ſtriking features, 
and the common notions on the ſubject, 


1n ſome meaſure, juſtify the conſidering 
them as of the ſame tribe, accidentally 
diverſified by that analogous irregularity, _ 


if we may ſo expreſs it, which is often 
viſible in the works of art as well as of 
nature *, | 


The many venerable monuments which 
remain in our own country to teſtify 


the magnificence of our anceſtors, en- 


able every one to form an idea of the 
Gothic ſtile from actual obſervation : and 
it muſt be confeſſed, that they bear evi- 
dent marks of great ſkill, great labour, 
and great expence. Taſte, ſince the 
builders of thoſe times made little pre- 
tenſion to it, and had few opportunities 
for its improvement, is not to be looked 
for in their works, and will, indeed, ſel- 

T2 dom 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diverſa tamen, qualis decet eſſe ſororum. 
Ovip. 
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dom be found. To the perfection of a 
building, they ſeem at one time to have 
thought it neceſſary to exhibit the ap- 
pearance of great manual labour in little 
decorations, and to dazzle the eye with 
gilding, ſculpture, paint, and finery “. 
That any part could be great from its 
ſimplicity, and beautiful from its want 
of ornament, they had little apprehen- 
ſion. They had neither the models of 
antiquity before their eyes, nor the trea- 
tiſes of thoſe philoſophers at hand, who 
have inveſtigated. the true cauſes of beauty 
and ſublimity, No wonder, therefore, 
that the maſon and the mechanic were 
ſuffered to diſplay their dexterity in fanci- 
ful and capricious exertions. Difficulty 
of execution, and the appearance of un- 
common labour, were often the only cri- 
terions of excellence with the ſpectator, 
as well as with the artiſt, at a time when 
neither of them had opportunities of 
cultivating a refined taſte, or of form- 


* This ſtile is called the FLor1D, by thoſe who 


undertake to diſcriminate the various ſpecies of 
Gothic ArchiteQure, 


ing 
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ing a ſolid judgment by precept, or * 


example. 


But the modern ſpectator has unavoid- 
ably become familiar with the Greek 


model, and, without any ereat effort, ac- 


quires rules of judging of the fine arts 
according to truth, nature, and ſimpli- 
city. On entering the Gothic abbey, or 
the hall, he is, indeed, ſtruck with ideas 
of ſolemnity, and is conſcious of a gloomy 
grandeur, The fretted roof, the long- 
drawn iſle, the pointed arch, and the dim 
twilight from the narrow window, excite 
a ſpecies of emotions peculiarly adapted 


to the purpoſes of the cathedral. Per- 


haps, however, the air of antiquity, which 


the Gothic piles have by this time ac- 


quired, has, at leaſt, an equal ſhare in 
producing this effect on the obſerver. 
When he views the abbey merely as a 
work of Architecture, without admitting 
religious or hiſtorical aſſociations, and 
without indulging the prejudices of the 
antiquary, perhaps he no longer feels 
himſelf affected with ſurprize, or particu- 


_ larly diſpoſed. to devotion, When he 
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looks up without prejudice, he owns that, 


however extenſive the area, and vaſt the 
ſtructure, his attention is drawn off from 
contemplating the grandeur of the whole, 
by a PROFUSION OF LITTLE ORNAMENTS, 


whole angles offend the eye, and which - 


deſtroy the unity of the object. A great 
multiplicity of ideas cannot ſeverally 
make a due impreſſion, and produce a 
proper effect, when they operate in con- 
junction . While we ſurvey the com- 
plicated parts, we neglect the whole; 
and while we attend to the whole, by ab- 
ſtracting the parts which is neither an 
eaſy nor an agreeable effort, thoſe laviſh 
ornaments, of which the» complicated 
parts conſiſt, become indifferent or diſ- 


guſting, becauſe uſeleſs, fuperfluous, and 


cumberſome. Inſtead of cauſing agree- 
able ſenſations, which ought to be a ſu- 
bordinate object in every building for 
public uſe, ſuch ædifices are found to 
raiſe ideas, in ſome degree painful, from 
the diſtraction of mind which they oc- 


4 


* Pectora noſtra duas non admittentia curas. 
Jv v. 


caſion. 
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_ eaſton. Meanneſs is often the reſult 


where ſublimity was expected, and lit- 
tleneſs appears even in the midſt of 


grandeur, 


Gothic Architecture is often found diſ- 


guſting at preſent, from a diſproportion 


or inconſiſtency, which, perhaps, origi- 
nally pleaſed, A long and {lender pillar 
ſometimes apparently ſupports a weight 
which ſeems too great for it to bear: and 
though the obſerver is certain that it has 
ſtood for ages, yet, on his firlt ſurvey of 
it, he muſt do violence to his feelings 
not to be in a ſmall degree conſcious of 


alarm. Though ſoon ſatisfied of ſafety, 


yet the want of ſymmetry induces him to 
pronounce an object highly deformed, 
which probably, by the appearance of 
extraordinary ſkill, delighted our anceſ- 
tors. The pointed arch, which, becauſe 
we have always ſeen it uſed in buildings 
venerable for age and ſanctity, we have 
learned to think. peculiarly ſolemn, is cer- 
tainly in itſelf unpleaſing and improper. 
The awkward angle, in the vertex, ſtops 
the rapid courſe of the eye which loves 
9 10 
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2:8 ON ARCHITECTURE, 
to purſue the line of a circle, or ſemi- 


circle, without obſtruction. Nor let the 
ſatisfaction which is ſometimes experi- 


enced from a view of it, be thought an 
unanſwerable objeftion to the general 
juſtneſs of this remark : for pleaſing ideas 
aſſociated with objects unpleaſing, will 
often communicate their agreeable tinge 
by approximation, and render even de- 
formity no longer ungraceful. A view 
of the Gothic arch, in the antique pile 
raiſed by our progenitors, perhaps, calls 
to remembrance the generations that have 
preceded us, renews the idea of ſome 
hiſtorical fact or celebrated perſonage, or 
ſuggeſts reflections on the piety, the zeal, 
the comparative ingenuity of our fore- 
fathers ; and on the whole, raiſes thoughts 
pleafingly aweful on the ſanctity of the 


 TIME-HONOURED ædifice. All, or any of 


theſe arbitrary aſſociations, will give an 


agreeable air to an object, which might 


otherwiſe be contemplated with indiffe- 


rence or diſguſt. A 


The painted 8 a ſtriking orna- 
mefit of our antient ædiſices, exhibits a 
* ſpecimen 
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[= ſpecimen by which we may form a judg- I 
e ment of the general turn of that taſte [| 
i- which dictated every other decoration. [| 
n Glaring colours, rendered ſtill more glar- Ti 
al ing by tranſparency, ſeem to have con- Alt 
a8 ſtituted, in the idea of thoſe who lived 1 
1 a century or two ago, the perfection of bl 
Ye beauty. Accordingly, they viewed with 1 
e- a pleaſure, uncontrolled by the chaſte no- bl 
. tions of modern elegance, the gaudy. i 
le ſhrine, the glittering altar, the painted bl 
Us monument, and the emblazoned cieling. 1 
ve Exactneſs of repreſentation, and a faith- 1 
ne ful adherence to nature and propriety, 1 
or were indeed wanting; but their place was I 
al, amply ſupplied by the glare of dazzling ill 
re- _ ſplendour. Perhaps, it may be juſtly 1 
hts queſtioned, whether the genuine graces of 
the unadorned nature were at all pleaſing to 
of eyes accuſtomed to admire all that was 
an artificial? The Medicean Venus vould 
ht probably have had few charms, till 
we --. dreſſed like the lady of Loretto. The 
-meretricious ſtaining of the glaſs, was 
commonly preferred to the chaſte colour- 
ON” ing of the canvas. Such, indeed, is the 
So general preference where refinement is 
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unknown; and there is no doubt, but 
that an Indian would ſct a higher value 
on the Dutch toy which glitters and awk- 
wardly imitates the human ſhape, than 
on the ſtatue of a Phidias, or on the 
painting of an Apelles. No wonder that 
our anceſtors, at a period when they nei- 
ther ſtudied nature nor the antients, diſ- 
played in their works of art, the cha- 
racteriſtic-groſsneſs of barbariſm. Fine- 
ry ſtrikes immediately on the ſenſes, 
and a very conſiderable degree of civili- 
zation muſt have taken place, before the 
firſt ſtrong deciſion of the ſenſes can be 


ſuperſeded by the dictates of critical 
delicacy. 


The parts of a building, which add 
to its ſtrength, ought, whenever it 1s 
practicable, to contribute to 1ts beauty. 
The vaſt buttreſſes of the Gothic Archi- 
tecture, ſuppoſing that they were neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport, which however they were 
not always, are ſeldom thought at preſent 
to conduce to ornament: but that they 
were often intended to adorn, we may 
conclude from their being applicd where, 


as 


t 
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2s ſupports, they are ſuperfluous. And 
indeed, conſidered in this light, they are 
perfectly conſiſtent with that general taſte 
which ſeems to have delighted in ſuper- 
numerary appendages, provided they con- 
veyed the idea of great labour or diffi- 
culty. In the caſtle, and the fortified 
wall, they are, indeed, always admitted 
with good effect, becauſe they add to the 


appearance of ſecurity as well as to real 


ſtrength; but in ædifices, conſecrated to 
religion and the arts of peace, they oc- 


caſion that diſguſt to true taſte, which 


reſult from the miſapplication of ſypports 
and embelliſhments. Nor are they of 


| themſelves in the leaſt beautiful. They 


want the rotundity of the column, and 
the uprightneſs of the pilaſter, and abound 
with unpleaſing angles. 


The internal ſupports are often no leſs 
heavy and inelegant *®, Even where there 
appears a great reſemblance to Grecian 


* It muſt be confeſſed, that there is a Gothic 
ſtile remarkably light, and which pleaſes when not 
contraſted with Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
elegance, | 
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Architecture, we find no veſtiges of 
Grecian grace. 'The pillars are prepoſte- 
rouſly thick, and want the due height to 
render them pleaſing to the eye, The 
baſes, the ſhatts, and the capitals, are 
joined together without ſymmetry, and 
ſeem not to have beer! conſidered by the 
artiſts as forming one whole, which, when 
proportionate, conſtitutes an object that 
never yet failed to pleaſe. Moſt of the 
artiſts, it is probable, new not, in an 
unenlightened age, the diticrence between 
the Orders; and by blending them capri- 
ciouſly together, or by omitting ſome of 
their eſſential parts, formed. indeed a 
column, not quite unlike the Grecian, 
but too much diſguiſed and deformed to 
be recognized among the Orders of anti- 
quity. The. ornaments of the capitals 
; are whimſical and ugly. The Archi- 
trave, the Frieze, and the Cornice, are 
preſerved in a mutilated, fantaſtic, and 
irregular form. Under theſe diſadvan- 
tages, what little there is of the Grecian 
Architecture, yields, in beauty to the 
Gothic, when the Gothic appears in its 
| beſt ſtile, genuine and unmixed. The 


mixture 
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ON ARCHITECTURE, 283 
mixture of the two ſtiles in the ſame 
building, which 1s not uncommon, never 
has a good effect; ſince the Gothic ſpoils 
the uniformity of the Grecian, and the 
Grecian renders the Gothic ſtill more 
confpicuouſly. inelegant by the contraſt of 
its own beauty, 


The darkneſs, remarkable in religious 
buildings of this ſtile, has been admired 
as an excallines: It is ſaid to throw the 
mind into that ſerious temper, which is 
peculiarly adapted to the indulgence of 
devotion. Such an effect it may perhaps 
produce, in a great degree, on minds 
ſubject to ſuperſtition and tanaticiſm, or 
ſtrongly influenced by a warm imagina- 
tion; yet, why Iight, one of the moſt 
glorious works of creation, ſhould refri- 
gerate the ardour of religion in the ra- 


tional and diſpaſſionate profeſſor of it, no 


good reaſon can be aſſigned. The ima- 
ginations of all men are, however, affected 
by very trivial cauſes; and he knows lit- 
tle of human nature, who knows not the 
power of the imagination over the ſtrongeſt 

under- 
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284 ON ARCHITECTURE. 

underſtanding : but it is the buſineſs of 
philoſophy to aſſert the empire of reaſon 
over fancy. A religious dimneſs may, 
perhaps, be deemed neceſſary by the bi- 
gotted inhabitants of the convent, and 
the cloiſter, whoſe minds, it is to be 
feared, are often as dark as their habita- 


tions: but light is chearful, and chearful- 


neſs is the diſpoſition of innecence. If 
guilt is to be taught to feel contrition by 
the gloomineſs of the temple, it 1s to be 
preſumed, that the pious forrow will be 
as tranſient as the emotion which cauſed 
it, and which, like other productions of 
the fancy, muſt be of ſhort continuance. 


That our predeceſſors had no ſuch end in 


view we may conclude, becauſe the ſmall 


contracted window is not appropriated to. 


the church, but as often obſerved in the 
Gothic hall, palace, and private dwelling. 
We may fairly infer, that the faſhion took 
its riſe from a defect in taſte and judge- 
ment, not from a conviction of its pecu- 
liar propriety in religious houſes: and one 
is almoſt tempted to ſay, that it was a 
proof of uncommon narrowneſs of mind, 


o 
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to be ſparing of that light which the au- 


- thor of nature has beſtowed with a libera- 


lity as unbounded as his power. 


But while we cenſure the contracted 
taſte, we muſt applaud the enlarged be- 
nevol-nce and unaffected piety of our 
forefathers. The numerous buildings 
which they conſecrated to learning, how- 
ever uncouth their appearance, have af- 
forded retreats and opportunities of im- 
provement to men, who have heen at once 


the ornaments of our nation, and of man- 


kind *. Nor was the alms-houſe, and the 
hoſpital, leſs capable of adminiſtering 
comfort and relief to the needy and in- 
firm, becauſe built with little grace or 
ſymmetry : -and the pious heart has poured 
forth its animated devotion at the rude 
Gothic ſhrine, with a fervor not to be ſur- 
paſſed in the Grecian temple. The taſte 
of our anceſtors is, indeed, no longer a 
pattern for our own; but their virtues 


* The greateſt men recorded in the annals of our 
country, it is well known, were educated at one of 
our two univerſities, 


will 
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will ever continue to be proper objects of 
imitation, 


'The. revival of antient literature, was 
ſoon followed by the revival of true taſte. 
The latter was a natural conſequence of 
the former, By an acquaintance with 
books, the mind was opened, the views 
enlarged, and curioſity excited. Travel- 
ling into foreign countries for the pur- 
poſes of improvement, as well as of war 
and commerce, became a general practice, 
and was facilitated by the liberal ſpirit of 
enquiry which began univerſally to pre- 
vail, Our artiſts no ſooner ſaw the 
Grecian and Roman remains of Archi- 
tecture, than they caught the idea of 
beauty, which they realized at their re- 
turn. The new ſtile of building, as the 
antient, at its revival after lying "dormant 
many ages, might be called, was imme- 
diately compared with that which then 
prevailed, and was preferred to it .with 

intuitive diſcernment. It wanted only to 


be ſeen, to be admired and adopted. 
And, indeed, its beauties are of to 
peculiar a kind, as to ſtrike and pleaſe 
8 even 
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, even the uncultivated mind. Like the [4 1 
fabric of the univerſe, it derives much of = 

its grandeur from its ſimplicity. Its or- 1600 
ä naments are chaſte, elegant, captivating, why 
: and never ſuperfluous, They are pur- hu ' 
poſely contrived to wear the appearance W 
of utility, and often really contribute to WM 
EL ſupport as well as to adorn. Many. of 100 
- the moſt effential parts are, from their Will 
5 ſhape and proportion, as beautiful as thoſe tel 
y ſpecifically termed ornamental. The co- (4 
, lumn of each Order with all its appen- [1 
f dages, and the ſemi- circular, or elliptical 114 
5 arch, without a pointed vertex, ſeem to 1 
e have ſomething inherent in the form ca- [141 
- | pable of giving pleaſure to the mind, pre- WH 
f viouſly to the direction of rules, and the i | 
- diiſquiſitions of criticiſm. WIR 
s | The paſſion for novelty and ſingularity i! 
1s, however, often found to prefer the 4 
R new and uncommon, even to allowed and 
„ _ eſtabliſhed excellence: for the gratifica- 
* tion of this inborn avidity of human na- 

ture, abſurdities, long exploded and relin- 

quiſhed, are often revived, and fanciful 
0 and monſtrous innovations introduced. It 
e 18 
n = 
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is not therefore ſurprizing, however cul- 
pable, that in oppoſition ro the general 
taſte of mankind, many ſtill amire and 
labour to reſtore the Gothic Architecture; 
or that tired of Grecian beguty, they en- 
deavour to import, into northern climates, 
a ſtile which they call oriental, but which 
is often mixed and modified with their 
own groteſques, or puerile inventions. 
Ingenuity of defign, ſkill ins execution, 
and rarity of appearance, may cauſe even 
buildings of this fantaſtic form to excite 
a tranſient pleaſure among the curious, 
or the uninformed ; but it is to be hoped, 
that the general depravity of taſte, which 
can tes them objects of general ap- 
probation, will not ſoon take place, 
What were this, but a preference of dark- 


neſs to light, of deformity to beauty, of 
barbariſm to refinement? 


Of a revolution ſo fatal to the fine 
arts, there is indeed little danger. The 
ſtandard of taſte, that great deſideratum 
in many of the works of human inge- 
nuity, ſeems to be diſcovered and eſta- 
bliſhed in Architecture. The caprice of 


a few 


1.7 8 
a th 
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a few individuals cannot alter it. Nor 
is it likely to be loſt, till the ſame dark- 
neſs, which once overſpread antient 
Greece and Rome, ſhall involve all mo- 


dern Europe—an event too improbable 


to be apprehended, but by the viſionary, 


To pleaſe the eye, has, in the preſent 
day, become a collateral obje& in the 
building deſigned for private habitation, 
as it ever was in erecting the palace, the 
ſenate-houſe, and the temple : and though 
the modern methods of multiplying the 
works of original artiſts by ſubſtituting 


ſtucco for ſtone, by caſting in moulds the 


ornaments which were wont to be wrought 
by the chiſel, and by uſing gilding for real 


gold, have rendered the Grecian ſtile 


common in buildings, intended for mean 
purpoſes; yet, however miſplaced - and 
proſtituted, it ſtill retains intrinſic beauty, 
and ought not to be the leſs eſteemed 
when it 1s diſplayed in its proper place 
by the ingenious architect. 


With many ſuch, and their judicious 
admirers, this nation 1s and has been 
honoured, It were eaſy to name thoſe 

| Us who 


r e — 
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who would adorn the ſchools of Greece, 
and of antient and modern Italy—bur it 
is unneceſſary. Their quick-ſighted fel- 
low citizens have marked their merit ; 
and their own works will be a monument 
of their fame to late poſterity. 


By the effects of theſe artiſts, con- 
ducted according to the moſt graceful 
taſte, the face of our country is daily 
acquiring new beauty. Grace without 
uſe and ſolidity is, indeed, of little per- 
manent value; but when united with 
theſe, it commands, by deſerving, uni- 
verſal applauſe and eſteem. While, in 
the preſent age, we behold numerous and 
beautiful ædifices ariſing on all ſides, de- 
voted to the purpoſes of religion, of be- 
nevolence, of learning, and of liberal en- 
joyment, we may juſtly congratulate our 
own nation, that the happy art is diſco- 
vered and practiſed of combining elegance 
with convenience, and rendering orna- 
ment conducive to accommodation. 
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ON THE VARIOUS MODES THAT HAVE PRE=- 
VAILED OF COMMUNICATING IDEAS TO 
THE PUBLIC, PARTICULARLY ON THE 
ART OF PRINTING. 


A COLLEGE DECLAMATION. 


HAT the deſire of knowledge for 

its own ſake, or, as it is called in 

an advanced ſtate of ſociety, The Love 
6 of Letters,” is an adventitious paſſion 
unknown to nature, and to be claſſed 
among the refinements of civilization; is 
an opinion unſupported by experience, 
and derogatory from the native dignity 
of a rational creature. Fancy and ſenti- 
ment, the powers of the intellect, and 
the feelings of the heart, are, perhaps, 
by nature equally ſtrong and ſuſceptible 
in the rude Indian, and in the poliſhed 
member of an eſtabliſhed community. 
Perhaps theſe ſim lar powers would be 
equally fit for exertion, and theſe pro- 
penſities equally importunate for gratifi- 
cation, if the- ſavage were not conſtantly 
U-2 engaged 
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engaged in providing for the neceſſary 
ſuſtenance, which, without his own inter- 


poſition, is commonly ſecured to the phi- 
loſopher. 


The pupil of nature, under all his diſ- 
advantages, feels the impulſe of a ſpecies 
of literary curioſity, and ſeeks its ſatlis- 
faction. He poſſeſſes the faculty of me- 
mory; he muſt therefore, without the co- 
operation of his will, remember many of 
the impreſſions received by the ſenſes: he 
has a power of reflection which will 
teach him to reaſon and draw inferences, 
without deſigning it, from the objects of 
his experience and obſervation. He feels 
within himſelf an imagination, capable of 
recalling paſt ideas of pleaſure and pain, 
and apt to be delighted by beauty, novelty, 
and grandeur. Every natural exertion of 
natural faculties is attended with ſatisfac- 
tion. He feels it from the unpremedi- 
tated exertions of the mental powers; he 
tacitly acknowledges it to be congenial to 
his mind, and of courſe endeavours to re- 
peat, to extend, and to prolong it: but 
the objects which fall under the notice 

of 
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of his own ſenſes, and his perſonal ex- 
perience, are inſufficient in number and 
importance to ſatisfy his capacity. He is 
led to enquire what paſt among his fore- 
fathers, and in his turn is requeſted by 
his progeny to communicate his own re- 
marks ſuperadded to the information of 
anceſtors. 


Such probably is the origin of TRADI- 
TION; a mode of communicating know- 
ledge, once univerſal, and ſtill, perhaps, 
ſubſiſting in the newly diſcovered Iflands 
of the Pacific Ocean, on the banks of the 
Senegal, and at the foot of the Andes. 
Beneath the ſhade of his plantain, the 
patriarch Indian ftill recites the divine 
origin of his tribe or family, the warlike 
actions of his anceſtor, and of his own 
perſonal proweſs, The attentive audience 
carry away the tale, and ſupply the de- 
fects of memory by the aid of imagina- 
tion. The ſtory ſpreads, time gives it a 
ſanction, and at laſt it is found to conſti- 
tute the moſt authentic hiſtory, however 
obſcure and fabulous, of the origin of a 
nation, after it has emerged from barba- 

233 riſm, 
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riſm, and is become the ſeat of arts and 
learning. 


In the earlieſt and rudeſt ſtate of li- 
terature, if we may give that appella- 
tion to the efforts of the intellectual fa- 
culties where letters are unknown, is often 
produced the moſt animated, and perhaps 
molt perfect, though leaſt Artificial, poetry. 
Hiſtoric truth is, indeed, little Tegarded, 
as it is addreſſed to reaſon rather than to 
fancy; but poetic compoſition appears 
with marks of genius approaching to in- 
ſpiration. From his memory, or his in- 
vention, or from both, the ſavage 1s heard 
to pour forth the ſong of war, and to 

warble the notes of love, warm with the 
ſentiments of a feeling heart, and com- 
peniating for the want of regularity and 
grace, by the ſtrength and vivacity of 
natural expreſſion, . 


If we believe the repreſentations of 
ſome writers, poems equal in length to 
the moſt celebrated Epopeas of Greece 
and Rome, have been handed down with- 
out the aid of letters from the remoteſt 
antiquity to the preſent day; and in our 

own 
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own country, and in our own times, tra- 
ditional tales, poetic and proſaic, are 
known to abound in that loweſt claſs 
among us, who are yet unacquainted with 
the elements of learning. The tenant 
of the cottage, ſtupid and incurious as 
he may appear to the polite obſerver, 
has his fund of entertaining knowledge, 
and knows how to enliven the winter 
evening with tales of fairies, giants, and 
inchantments, which he believed on the 
word of his progenitors, and which his 
hearers receive with equal pleaſure and 
credulity, intending to tranſmit them to 
the riſing generation, 


The early appearance, and the univer- 
ſality of traditional learning, ſeems to 
eſtabliſh the opinion, that the love of 
letters 1s among the firſt and importu- 
nate deſires inherent in the human heart. 
We ſee it believing abſurdity, and ad- 
miring nonſenſe; we ſee it bearing one of 
the ſtrongeſt characteriſtics of natural in- 
clinations, a proneneſs to neglect reaſon 
in purſuit of gratification. 
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This ardent love of knowledge which 
gave riſe to tradition, ſoon invented im- 
provements which ſuperſeded its general 
neceſſity, It was ſoon found to be at- 
tended with great inconveniences, and to 


be defective in its moſt perfect ſtate. A 


thouſand important circumſtances mult 
neceſſarily elude the moſt retentive me- 
mory, and beſide the evils reſulting from 
the weakneſs of that faculty, and from 
the general inclination to exaggerate and 
embelliſh the ſimplicity of truth, the 
want of written ſtandards to appeal to, 
afforded conſtant opportunities for im- 
poſition. Uprightneſs of intention, and 
ſtrength of memory, were not always 
united in thoſe who undertook the re- 
cital of events. Accuracy and juſtneſs of 
repreſentation were rare, and the civil 
hiſtory of every people without a ſingle 
exception, is, in its firſt periods, dark and 
incoherent, ſuch as might be. expected 
from oral authority, 


The inventor. of means to ſupply the 
defects of memory, and to preclude the 
opportunity of deceit, it is obvious to 

conclude, 


- I 


the name of Hermes among the Greeks, 


C 
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conclude, would be conſidered as a great we 
benefactor to mankind, and be elevated Wt 
: 11 
by the exuberant gratitude of a rude age, = | 
above the rank of humanity. To Theuth, 9 1 
the inventor of letters among the Egyp- I 
tians, and to the ſame perſonage, under | i 

| 


divine honours were paid; an apotheoſis 4 

6 
ſurely as juſtifiable on principles of rea- 4 
| | 


ſon, as that of Bacchus the cultivator of 


the vine, or of Hercules the cleanſer of | 
the Augean ſtable. 1 


Me... 
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To communicate their diſcovery, the 
inventors of literary ſymbols found it ne- 
ceſſary to mark them on ſome ſubſtance 
ſuſceptible of impreſſion or penetration. 
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What that ſubſtance was, is a ſubject of | 0 
curious, but unimportant, enquiry. The 1 
original mode of inſcribing the newly diſ- "FN 
covered characters, however conducted, it 
was probably very imperfect; but as it 4 
happens in all diſcoveries of momentary N 
conſequence, the idea of it once ſtarted, | | 
was purſued with that general ardour and | 1 
attention, which never fails to produce great 11 
improvement. The ſtone, the palm leaf, | | 
1 | = the =. 
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the biblos or bark of the linden tree, the 
leaden tablet, the papyrus manufactured 
into the charta, the parchment, and the 
pugillares, reſpectively ſerved, as progreſ- 
five advancement ſuggeſted, or as conve- 
nience required, to receive the written 
lucubrations of the antient poet, philo- 
ſopher, legiſlator, and hiſtorian. 


That many of the nobleſt efforts of 
antient genius, though committed to wri- 
ting on ſubſtances ſo frail as the papyrus, 
and ſo ſubject to eraſure as the waxen 
tablet, ſhould have reached the preſent 
age, is an event only to be accounted for 
by ſuppoſing, that their conſpicuous beau- 
ties occaſioned uncomgon vigilance and 
ſolicitude in their preſervation. 


At a very late period, a ſubſtance 
formed of macerated linen, was found ſu- 
perior in beauty, convenience and dura- 
tion, and better adapted to the purpoſes 
of literature, than all the prior devices of 
mechanical ingenuity. It derived its name 
from the flag that grew on the banks 
of the Nile, which, though it in ſome 
degree reſembled, it greatly excelled. 


Porous, 
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Porous, yet of firm contexture, it ad- 
mitted the inſcription of characters with a 
facility, equalled only by the retention 
with which it preſerved them, By the 
eaſe with which it was procured and in- 
ſcribed, it reſcued the antient authors 
trom the poſſibility of oblivion, and may 
ſtrictly be ſaid to have formed that monu- 
ment more durable than braſs, which a 
celebrated poet propheſied to himſelf with 
a confidence, juſtified at length by the 
literal accowpliſhment of his prediction, 


The buſineſs of tranſcribing the re- 
mains of Grecian and Roman literature, 
became an uſeful, an innocent, and a 
pleaſing employ to many of thoſe who, 
in the dark ages, would elſe have pined 
in the liſtleſs languor of monaſtic retire- 
ment. Exempt from the avocations of 


civil life, incapable of literary exertion 


from the want of books and opportuni- 
ties of improvement, they devoted the 
frequent intervals of religious duty, to 
the tranſcription of authors whom they 
often little underſtood. The ſervile office 
of a mere copyiſt was not diſdained by 
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thoſe who knew not to invent; and the 
writers in the ſcriptorium were inſpired 
with an emulation to excel, in the beauty 
and variety of their illuminations, the fi- 


delity of their copy, and the multitude of 
their performances. 


But when every letter of every copy 
was to be formed by the immediate ope- 
ration of the hand, the moſt perſevering 
aſſiduity could effect but little. They 
appear not to have been written with the 
rapidity of a modern tranſcriber, but 
with a formal ſtiffneſs, or a correct ele- 
gance, equally inconſiſtent with expedi- 
tion. They were, therefore, rare and 
conſequently much valued, and whenever 
fold, were fold at a great price. Few, 
indeed, but crowned and mitred heads, 
or incorporated communities, were able to 
procure a number ſufficient to merit the 
appellation of a Library; and even the 
boaſted libraries of princes and prelates 
were ſuch, as are now eaſily exceeded by 
every private collection. To be poor, 
with whatever ability or inclination, was, 
at one time, an inſurmountable obſtacle 
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to literary improvement : and, perhaps, 
we indulge an unreaſonable acrimony in 
our general cenſure of Monkiſh ſloth and 
ignorance, not conſidering that an in- 
voluntary fault ceaſes to be blameable; 
that ignorance is neceſſary where the 
means of information are ſcarce; and that 
ſloth 1s not to be avoided where the re- 
quiſites of proper employment are not 
attainable without great expence, or earneſt 
ſolicitation, 


It was, perhaps, leſs with a view to ob- 
viate theſe inconveniences, than from the 
intereſted motives of deriving greater gain 
by exacting the uſual price for copies 
multiplied with more eaſe and expedi- 
tion, that a new mode was practiſed, de- 
rived from the Invention of the Art of 
Printing—a difcovery which, of all thoſe 
recorded in civil hiſtory, is of the moſt 
important and extenſive conſequence. 


That the firſt productions of the preſs 
were intended to paſs for manuſcripts, 
we are led to conclude from the reſem- 
blance of the type to the written cha- 
racters, from the omiſſion of illuminations 

which 
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which were to* be ſupplied by the pen to 
facilitate the deception, and from the in- 
ventor's concealment of his proceſs, ſo far 
as to incur ſuſpicion of witchcraft or 
magic, by which alone the firſt obſervers 


could account for the extraordinary mul- | 


tiplication of the tranſcripts, 


But the deceit was ſoon detected. The 


perfect reſemblance in the ſhape of the 
letters, in the place and number of the 
words on every page, the ſingular cor- 
rectneſs, and above all the numerous 
copies of the ſame author, inevitably led 
to a diſcovery of the truth. To conceal 
it, indeed, was no longer deſired, when 
reflection had ſuggeſted the great lucra- 
tive advantages, and the practicability of 
multiplying. books without end by the 
proceſs newly invented. It ſoon ap- 
| peared, though it was not obvious at 
firſt, that the new mode would be more 
agreeable to the reader as well as eaſier 
to the copyiſt, and that printed books 
would univerſally ſuperſede the uſe of 
manuſcripts, from a choice founded on 
judicious preferences, The art was ſoon 

poſſeſſed 
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ON THE ART OF PRINTING. 303 
poſſeſſed as a trade, and the buſineſs of 
copying, which had once afforded only 
amuſement or gain to the curious and 
the idle, became the conſtant employment 
and ſupport of a numerous tribe of Ar- 
tiſans, and conſtituted a very conſiderable 
ſource of mercantile advantage. 


Of an art, which, though it had yet 
acquired but ſmall degrees of perfection, 
appeared of moſt extenſive utility in re- 
ligion, in politics, in literature, and even 
in commerce, no labour hath been ſpared 
to inveſtigate the hiſtory; but unfortu- 
nately, the enquirers into the origin of arts, 
inſtigated by the zeal of minute curioſity 
to puſh their reſearches too far back, 
often diſcover them ſo rude, obvious, and 
inartificial at their commencement, as to 
reflect very little honour on thoſe whom 
they oſtentatiouſly exhibit as the earlieſt 
inventors. Such has been the reſult of 
the inveſtigations of thoſe, who, diſſatis- 
fied with the commonly received opinions 
on the date of the invention of Printing, 
pretend to have diſcovered traces of it 
many years before the firſt production of 

Fauſtus, 
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Fauſtus, in 1457: and it is true, that 
the Speculum Salutis, and a few other 
books are extant, which are, on good 
reaſons, judged to have been ſtamped, 
not printed, long before the erection of 
a preſs at Mentz : but the mode in which 


they were executed, like the Chineſe, bears 


but little reſemblance to the art of Printing 
properly ſo called; it appears not, by any 
hiſtorical memoir, to have ſuggeſted the 


firſt hint of it, and is too imperfect to 


deſerve notice as even the infant ſtate of 
this momentous invention. 


National pride, like the pride of in- 
dividuals, is often founded on light. or 
dubious pretenſions. Thus have Germany 
and Holland contended, with all the warmth 
of party, for the imaginary honour of 
giving birth to the inventor of Printing, 
who after all was probably led to the diſ- 
covery, not by the. enlarged views of 
public utility, but by fortunate circum- 
ſtances concurring with the deſire of pri- 
vate and pecuniary advantage : but though 
the hiſtory of Printing, like all other 
hiſtories, is in ſome degree obſcure and 


dou btful 
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doubtful at its earlieſt period, though 
Straſburg has boaſted Mentel, and Harlaem 
Caſter as the inventor ; yet is there great 
reaſon to conclude, that the few arguments 
advanced in their favour are ſupported 
only by forgery and falſehood: and we 
may ſafely aſſert, with the majority of 
writers, and with the general voice of 
Europe, that the time of the invention 
was about the year 1440; the place 
Mentz, and the perſons Gutenberg, and 
Fauſtus, and Schaffer, in conjunction. 


He who wiſhes to trace the art in its 


gradual progreſs from the wooden and 


immoveable letter to the moveable and 
metal type, and to the completion of the 
whole contrivance, will receive ſatisfac- 


tory information from the annals of the 


elaborate Mattaire. In the mean time, 


the eſſayiſt will avoid the repetition of 


facts already too well known and eſta- 
bliſhed to admit additional illuſtration, 
and will think himſelf more properly 
employed in making refleftions on the 
literary, the moral, the political, and the 
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religious effects which have reſulted from 
the invention, 


It is, indeed, generally true, that the 
hiſtory of a mechanical art affords but 
inſipid entertainment to minds once tinc- 
tured with the liberality of philoſophy, 
and the elegance of claſſic literature. It 
often exhibits manual excellence united 
with a meanneſs of ſentiment and vul- 
garity of manners, which unavoidably 
mingles diſguſt with admiration : but to 
the truth of this general remark, the an- 
nals of typography are a ſingular excep- 
tion. Many are recorded to have la- 
boured at the preſs, whoſe literary attain- 
ments, would have done - honour to a pro- 
feſſional chair. By their annotations, 
they illuſtrated the ſenſe and ſpirit of 
thoſe authors, the letter of whoſe wri- 
_ tings they embelliſhed by beautiful and 
accurate impreſſions. 


The names of the Aldi, of Robert 
and Henry Stephans, of Turnebus, and 
of many more who united mechanical 
ingenuity with profound erudition, will 
ever be remembered with reſpect and 

| gratitude 
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gratitude by the votary of antient learn- 
ing. Happily for letters, at a time when 


the valuable works of antiquity were con- 


tained in manuſcripts ſometimes illegibly 
written, and often mutilated or corrupted, 
a number of men aroſe whoſe knowledge 
and ſagacity enabled them to aſcertain 


and exhibit, by the newly diſcovered art, 


the genuine reading. Such men were 
greater benefactors to mankind, than 
many who have been more celebrated; 
nor 1s 1t a vain-glory which Italy derives 
from her Manutii, Germany from her 
Frokas, France from her Stephani, the 
Netherlands from their Plantin, and Eng- 
land from her Caxton. 


Every ſtudent looks back with regret 
on thoſe times When an. Eraſmus cor- 
rected what an Aldus printed“; when, 
like the painter of antiquity, a printer 
expoſed his production to the paſſenger, 


* Scaliger in his Refut. Cic, objects to Eraſmus, 
that he was corrector of the preſs to Aldus the 
elder at Venice. 


general, confeſſing however, that he did correct 
the preſs when his own works were printed. 
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and ſolicited cenſure; and when the legiſla- 
ture of a great nation, provided by a 
ſtatute, wiſh a penalty For the correct 
neſs of publications. 


To prefer with 6 all 


the earlier productions of the art, to the 
more recent, were to be actuated with the 
narrow ſpirit of a typographical virtuoſo; 
yet the truth is, what indeed was to be 


expected from the ſuperior learning of 


thoſe who were formerly concerned in the 
proceſs, they ſurpaſs the more ſplendid 
editions of later times, in the one great 
excellence of correctneſs. It is true in- 
deed, that the fungous production of the 


modern ſcribbler, appears with a ſplendour 


of paper, and brilliancy of type, unknown 
in the fifteenth century; and, if the work 
is written in the vernacular language, and 
on a familiar ſubject, is perhaps ſufficiently 
correct. It is true likewiſe, that, conſi- 
dering the expedition of the Artiſan, the 
degree of correctneſs with which the com- 
mon papers of intelligence appear, is real- 
ly wonderful, and affords a ſtriking in- 
ſtance how much induſtry can effect, when 
ſtimulated to exertion by. the hope of thar 
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abundant gain, which our more than 
Athenian love of political information 
conſtantly ſupplies. Of ſuch diſpatch, a 
Plantin would, perhaps, have denied the 
poſſibility. Books of learning, however, 
eſpecially when written in the dead lan- 
guages, are indeed more ſlowly brought 


forth, but hardly with equal perfection. 


The miſtaken avarice, and the groſs igno- 
rance of the modern editor, often fruſ- 
trates all the paſt labour of printers, cor- 
rectors, and commentators, who have 
toiled with aching eyes in the reviſal of 
proof ſheets, and in the collation of ma- 
nuſcripts. Amid this lamentable dege- 
neracy, it is happy for mankind, that in 
the moſt famous aſylum of arts and learn- 
ing in the Known world, a preſs“ is con- 


ducted by thoſe who, in the edition of the 


beſt writers, join to the ornamental excel - 


lences of exquiſite type and paper, the 
minuteſt accuracy. 


To this antient and venerable ſe& of 


learning, where (though the clamours for 


unneceſſary innovations are little regarded, 


#* Clarendon Preſs at Oxford. 
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real improvement is ever adopted with 
avidity) the invention of Printing. was 
introduced ſoon. after its. firſt appearance. 
By one of thoſe laudable artifices which 


prevent private avarice from with-holding 


public benefits, the art was ſtolen: from 
Harlaem and brought to Oxford. Here 
it ſoon flouriſhed with all the luxuriance 
of a tree tranſplanted to a ſoil congenial 
to its nature. The art no longer to be 
conſidered as a ſojourner, found at length 
a home beneath the roof, of the Sheldo- 


nian Theatre, and now poſſeſſes a manſion 


appropriated to itſelf, and adequate to its 
dignity. Where indeed with more pro- 
priety could it have fixed its reſidence, 
than in an univerſity whoſe members are 
acknowledged to be ever qualified to 
furniſh it with employment, and ſuper- 
intend its operation? Here, however, 
while we are conſidering the introduction 
of Printing into England, not to com- 
memorate the names of Bourchier, 'Tur- 
nour, and Caxton, who were moſt in- 
ſtrumental to it, would be an omiſſion 
equally negligent and ungrateful, Nor 
ſhould the tribute of pale be any longer 
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with-held by neglect“ from Earl Tiptoft 
and Earl Rivers, who, at this period, were 


reſtorers and patrons of learning in our 


own country, and who contributed to its 
advancement in imitation of their con- 
temporary, Pius the ſecond in Italy, both 
by their munificence and example. 


The literary advantages derived from 
the invention are ſo obvious, that to poin 
them out with all the formality of diſqui- 
ſition, were an abſurdity like, his who 
ſhould attempt, amid the effulgence of 
the meridian ſun, to facilitate viſion by 
the glimmering of a taper. 


But the moraliſt, no leſs than the man 
of letters, finds himſelf intereſted in the 
conſequences reſulting from the mecha- 
nical mode of multiplying the copies of 
books. To this cauſe, he attributes that 
change in the manners and ſentiments 
which has taken place within the interval 
of a century or two, and which cannot 


eſcape even ſuperficial obſervation. Phi- 


loſophy, once preſerved among a choſen 


* See Walpole Cat. of Royal and Noble Authors. | 
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few, with the ſelfiſhneſs of an Alexander, 


who reprimanded Ariſtotle for divulging 
the ſecrets of ſcience, has now diffuſed 
its influence on the mean as well as the 
great, the gay and the fair as well as the 
ſeyere and ſtudious, the merchant and 
manufacturer as well as the contemplative 
profeſſor. Pamphlets and manuals on 
every ſubje& of human enquiry are cir- 
culated by the aſſiduous trader, at a 
{mall price, among the loweſt ranks of 
the community, the greateſt part of whom 
have been furniſhed with the ability of 
reading by eleemoſynary education, A 
tincture of letters, which was once rare 
and formed 'a ſhining character, has per- 
vaded the maſs of the people, and in a 


free country like our own, where it is not 


checked in its operation by political re- 
ſtraints, has produced remarkable effects 
on the general ſyſtem of morality. Much 
good has reſulted from it: happy, if it 
had not been mixed with that charac- 
teriſtic alloy of human happineſs, much 
evil. Learning thus communicated to 
the vulgar, has taught the ſavage fero- 


city. of groſs 1 KgROrance to yield to. gentle- 


neſs 
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neſs and humanity ; but it has alſo ſuper- 
induced a general indolence, refinement, 
and falſe delicacy. It has been the means 
of exhibiting to the beſt advantage, the 
image of virtue in her natural beauty ; 

but l it has alſo held up to view the mere- 
tricious charms of vice in the falſe orna- 
ments {uperadded by a corrupt imagina- 
tion. It has been a ſteady light to 
lighten men in the path of truth; but 
it has alſo been an ignis fatuus leading 
them into the mazes of error, and plung- 
ing them at Jaſt into the depths of milery. 
If it has often tempted us to boaſt of 
living in an enlightened age, it has no leſs 
frequently induced us to regret the old 
times of ignorant, but innocent ſimpli- 
city. If we ſometimes look back with 
a mixture of ſcorn and pity on the unlet- 


tered ages that preceded us; we alſo ſome- 


times confeſs ourſelves ready to renounce 
the pride of ſuperior knowledge for the 
ſolid happineſs of that national probity, 
which, though it may not have receded, 
has not kept pace with our progreſs in 
ſcientific improvement. Here, however, 


the old maxim will be ſuggeſted to every 


one, 
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one, that a good argument, againſt the 
uſe of a thing, cannot be drawn from its 
abuſe. It will at the ſame time be re- 
membered, that the preſent times are 
ever ſeen through the fallacious mediums 
of prejudice and paſſion; and that the 
cenſures of the ſatiriſt may not ariſe from 
real degeneracy, but that common pro- 
penſity which has, in all ages, given riſe 
to invectives againſt the prevailing man- 
ners. If it is true, that improvement in 
knowledge is a natural and laudable ob- 
ject of human deſires; the more general 
that improvement, the happier and more 
perfect is human nature, and the more eſti- 
mable that art, from which it is prin- 
cipally derived. 


But however equivocal the effects of 
tke univerſal diſſemination of literature, 
on the morals of thoſe who cannot judge 
and ſelect with the ſame eaſe with which 
they can procure books; there is no 
doubt of their being beneficial among 
others whoſe judgment is directed by li- 
beral culture, and whoſe ſentiments are 
undepraved IT faſhionable diſſipation. 

Before 
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Before the introduction of Printing in 
deed, the ſtudent, who revolted at the 


idea of languiſhing in the ſloth of 
Monkery, had ſcarcely any ſcope for his 


induſtry and talents, but in the puerile 
perplexities of a ſcholaſtic philoſophy, as 
little adapted to call forth the virtues 


of the heart, as to promote valuable 


knowledge: but ſince that important era 
in the annals of learning, every indivi- 
dual, even the poorelt of the Muſes? train, 
has been enabled to obtain, without diffi- 
cultv, the works of thoſe great maſters 
in practical and ſpeculative ethics, the 
Greek and Roman philoſophers. He is 
taught by the ſame inſtructors who 
formed a Xenophon and a Scipio, and 
can hold converſe, in the retirements of 
his chamber, with the celebrated ſages of 
antiquity, with nearly the ſame advan- 
tages as if he actually ſat with Socrates 
beneath the ſhade of his plane tree, 
walked with Plato in the Lyceum, or 
accompanied Cicero in his retreat at 
Tuſculum. 


Whatever 
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Whatever tends to diffuſe new light 
on the underſtandings of a whole people, 
or to effect a change in the general ſyſtem 
of manners, ſoon produces a ſimilar re- 
volution in their political character. Airy 
fabrics, which, when ſeen through the 
nuſts cf 1gnorance, were ſuppoſed to be 
realities, vaniſhed at the light of learning, 


as the inchantment is diſſolved by the 


operation of the Taliſman, The ſun of 
ſcience aroſe, the proſpect cleared around, 
and they who had ſhuddered at the ideal 
phantoms of the night, ventured to walk 
forth and examine every object that ſoli- 
cited attention. To drop the figure; the 
prejudices on the ſubject of civil govern- 
ment, formed by ignorance and foſtered 
by the policy of power, when once the 
art of Printing had multiplied books and 
rouſed the ſpirit of enquiry, ſoon gave 
way to the dictates of inſtructed reaſon. 
The natural rights of mankind became 
well underſtood, the law of nations was 
attended to, implicit obedience was nei- 
ther exacted on the one part with the ſame 
rigour as before, nor paid on the other 
with equal ſervility. What remained of 

the 
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the feudal inſtitutions could not long 


ſubſiſt, when more liberal ideas of the 
nearer equality of Monkery were imbibed 
from books, and when a great degree of 
dignity and power was attainable, not 
only by birth and riches, but by mere 
literary eminence. The diſtinction of 
Vaſſal and Lord ſoon ceaſed to be the 
only one in the community, when men 
were led by the eaſe with which books 
were procured, to aſpire after the fine 
arts, philoſophy, and erudition, Such 
ſtudies infuſed a noble generoſity of ſpirit, 
which ſcorned to pay an abject homage 
to ignorant opulence. Ignorant opulence, 
indeed, could not maintain, or even exact 
by force, that truly valuable reſpect 
which is naturally due and chearfully paid 
to perſonal dignity. Men by reading 


were led to reflect, and by reflection diſ- 


covered, that they had been under an 
error when they looked up to their go- 
vernors as to a ſuperior Order of Beings; 
but at the ſame time they learned the 
happineſs of living under a well regu— 
lated conſtitution, the duty of obedience 


in return for protection, and the political 


neceſſity 


2i8 SALUTARY CONSEQUENCES 
neceſſity - of ſubordination. Hiſtory, and 
treatiſes of politics, ſuggeſted juſt no- 
tions of civil ſociety, and a ſenſe of ex- 
pediency produced at length that volun- 
tary acquieſcence which was once exacted 
by pretenſions to divine right, or by the 
immediate interpoſition of authority. The 
luſt of dominion which diſgraced the iron 
reign of the ſullen, unlettered tyrant, was 
ſucceeded, in the enlightened father of 
his people, by a ſpirit of benevolence and 
philoſophical moderation. That power 
which was once placed on the ſandy 
foundation of popular prejudice and fear, 
when thoſe fears and prejudices were diſ- 
ſipated by tree diſquiſition, acquired an 
eſtabliſhment on the baſis of reaſon. 
Nor let it be deemed idle ſpeculation to 
attribute theſe ſalutary conſequences to 
the Invention of Printing, ſince to him, 
who attentively conſiders all its remote 
as well as proximate effects, it will ap- 
pear fully adequate to their production. 
When all ranks of people on a ſudden 
were enabled to cxert with vigour the 
faculty of thinking, which had only lain 
dormant for want of opportunity, the 
effect 


. 
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effect on the moral and political world 
muſt be as ſtriking, as that which takes 
place in the phyſical at the return of 
day after night, and ſpring after winter. 
Thus has Fauſtus of Mentz, by an art 
invented and exerciſed with views of pri- 
vate emolument, ultimately contributed 


more to the happineſs of empires, and 
cauſed more important events in their 


hiſtory, than all the efforts "of the re- 
nowned conquerors and lawgivers of an- 
tiquity. That the fame art which has 
produced theſe ſalutary conſequences, has 
alſo been the means of encouraging li- 
centiouſneſs, of animating ſedition, and 
kindling the flames of civil war, is to be 
attributed to that lamentable condition of 
human affairs which is ever obſerved to 
counterbalance every good, with a pro- 
portion of concomitant evil. 


To the art of Printing, however, it is 
acknowledged, we owe the Reformation. 


It has been juſtly remarked, that if the 


books of Luther had been multiplied 
only by the flow proceſs of the hand wri- 


ting, they muſt have been few, and would 


3 have 
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have been eaſily ſuppreſſed by the com- 
bination of wealth and power ; but poured 
forth in abundance from the preſs, they 
ſpread over the land with the rapidity of 
an inundation, which acquires additional 
force from the efforts uſed to obſtruct its 
progreſs. He who undertook to prevent 
the diſperſion of the books once iſſued 
from the preſs, attempted a taſk as ardu- 
ous as the deſtruction of the Hydra. 
Reſiſtance was vain, and religion was re- 
formed : and we who are chiefly intereſted 
in this happy revolution muſt remember, 
amid{t the praiſes beſtowed on Luther, 
that his endeavours had been ineffectual, 
unaſſiſted by the invention of Fauſtus. 


How greatly the cauſe of religion has 
been promoted by the art, muſt appear 
when it is conſidered, that thereby thoſe 
ſacred books are placed in the hand of 
every individual which, beſides that they 
were once locked up in a dead language, 
could not be procured without great dif- 
ficulty. . The numerous comments on 
them of every kind, which tend to pro- 
mote piety and to form the chriſtian phi- 
loſopher, 


LY 
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loſopher, would probably never have been 


compoſed, and certainly would not have 
extended far their. beneficial influence, if 
typography had ſtill been unknown. By 
that art, the light, which is to illuminate 
a dark world, has been placed in a 
ſi tuation more advantageous to the emiſ- 
ſion of its rays: but if it has been the 
means of illuſtrating the doctrines, and 
inforcing the practice of religion, it has 
alſo, particularly in the preſent age, ſtruck 
at the root of piety and moral virtue, by 
propagating opinions favourable to the 
materialiſt, the ſceptic, and the volup- 


tuary. It has enabled modern authors 


wantonly to gratify their avarice, their 


vanity, and their miſanthropy, in diſ- 
ſeminating novel ſyſtems ſubverſive of 


the dignity and happineſs of human na- 


ture: but though the perverſion of the 


art is lamentably remarkable in thoſe 
volumes which iſſue, with offenſive pro- 
fuſion, from the vain and hungry book- 
manufacturers of North Britain and 
Switzerland, yet this good reſults from 
the evil, that as truth is great and will 
prevail, ſne muſt derive freſn luſtre by 

Y diſplaying 
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diſplaying the ſuperiority of her ſtrength 
in the conflict with ſophiſtry. 


Thus the art of Printing, in whatever 
light it is viewed, has deſerved reſpect 
and attention. From the ingenuity of 
the contrivance, it has ever excited me- 
chanical curioſity ; from its intimate con- 
nection with learning, it has juſtly claimed 
hiſtorical noticez and from its extenſive 
influence on morality, politics, and reli- 
gion, it is now become a ſubject of the 
moſt important ſpeculation. 


But however we may felicitate man- 
kind on the invention, there are, perhaps, 
thoſe who wiſh, that, together with its 
compatriot art of manufacturing gun- 
powder, it had not yet been brought to 
light. Of its effects in literature, they 
aſſert, that it has increaſed the number 
of books until they diſtract rather than 
improve the mind; and of its malignant 
influence on morals, they complain thar 
it has introduced a falſe refinement in- 
compatible with the ſimplicity of primi- 
tive piety and genuine virtue. With re- 
| ſpect to jts literary ill conſequences, it 

| | may 
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may be ſaid, that though it produces to 


the world an infinite number of worth- 


leſs publications, yet true wit and fine 
compoſition will ſtill retain their value, 
and it will be an eaſy taſk for critical diſ- 
cernment to ſelect theſe from the ſur- 
rounding maſs of abſurdity: and though, 


with reſpect to its moral effects, a regard 


to truth extorts the confeſſion, that it has 
diffuſed immorality and irreligion, di- 
vulged with cruel impertinence the ſe- 


crets of private life, and ſpread the tale 


of ſcandal through an empire; yet theſe 
are evils which will either ſhrink away 
unobſerved in the triumphs of time and 


truth over falſhood, or which may, at 


any time, be ſuppreſſed by legiſlative 
interpoſition, 


The LIBERTY or THE PrEss is a ſub- 
jet not to be touched upon, but with 
trembling caution. Every ſtudent muſt 
abhor the thought of erecting the tri- 
bunal of a ſtar chamber, in the republic 


of letters; every lover of his country 


muſt reject with diſdain the propoſal of 
filencing the voice of truth by the menace 
Y 2 | of 
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of authority : bur at the ſame time, every 
true friend to learning and mankind, who, 
free from the enthuſiaſm of party, under- 
ſtand their real intereſts, would rejoice 
to ſee the day when the advantages of 
the Liberty of the Preſs ſhall be unal- 
loyed with thofe evils of its licentiouſneſs; 
which, without ſome expedient of con- 
troul, will in a degree prevail, as long as 
there are on one hand, indigent and ava- 
ricious publiſhers, and on the other, 


factious and unprincipled readers. 


But innovations in a particular inti- 
mately connected with civil liberty, will 
ever be guarded againſt in a free country, 
with all the vigilance of jealous circum- 
ſpection. Men will often patiently ſup- 
port the preſent evil, the nature and ex- 
tent of which is aſcertained by experience, 
rather than incur the hazard of a future 
detriment, which may poſſibly out-weigh 
the beneficial ends propoſed. If then 
the unreſtrained uſe of the preſs is, as it 
has been commonly termed, the palladium 
of liberty, may it never be taken from us 
by fraud or force; and perhaps the evils 

| reſulting 
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reſulting from the abuſe of this privilege 
are of that kind, which, when permitted 
to take their courſe, ultimately remedy 
themſelves: for it is certain, that there 
may be a period, and perhaps our own 
times approach to it, when the petulant 
licentiouſneſs of public prints and pamph- 
lets becomes too contemptible to gain at- 
tention, and therefore fails of producing 
a malignant effect. Avarice will ceaſe to 
publiſh, when men are too wife to pur- 
chaſe; faction and vanity will be ſilent, 
when they no longer find an audience: 
but penal and coercive meaſures are known 
to give weight to the pert nonſenſe of 
ſedition, by alarming that attention which 
it could not otherwiſe excite, and to oc- 
caſion the evils intended to be obviated; 
as the means uſed to extinguiſh a flame 
ſometimes increaſe its violence. 


But referring the diſcuſſion of this com- 
plicated ſubject to legiſlative wiſdom, we 
may venture to expreſs an honeſt wiſh 
without danger of prefumption; and 
ſurely all the good and enlightened part 
of mankind will ſympathize in the deſire, 
2 that 
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325 ON THE LIBERTY, &c. 

that the time may not be diſtant, when 
the qualities of the heart ſhall be cul- 
tivated with tie ſame general ardour as 
the powers of rhe underſtanding ; when 
the affectation of ſingularity, and the love 
of money, ſhall no longer multiply trea- 
tiſes tending to teach the people a falſe 
philoſophy, an erroneous belief, or a fac- 
tious conduct ; when the Art of Printing 
ſhall no more be perverted to embelliſh 
vices and juſtify folly, but operating in 


the accompliſhment of its proper pur- 


Poſes, at once promote the intereſt, which 
cannot indeed without unnatural violence 


be ſeparate, of ſound learning and un- 
ſophiſticated virtue. 


THE END. 
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NEW BOOKS printed in the courſe of the 
laſt Spring for EDWARDand CHARLE® DILLY. 


E; ORD CHESTERFIELD's Miſcellaneous 

. Works; to which is prefixed, Memoirs of 
his Life. By Br. Maty. Embelliſhed with a fine 
engraved Head of his Lordſhip, and ſome of his 
Friends, by Bartolozzi, &c. 2 Vols. Royal Quarto. 
Two Guineas in Boards. 

II. Dr. BEAT TIE 's *fſays on the Immutabi- 
lity of Truth—On Poetry and Mufic—On Laughter, 
and Ludicrous Compoſition —and on the Utility of 
Claflical Learning. Qto. One Guinea in Boards. 

IH. The late learned Dr. SAMUEL CHAND- 
LER's Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtles of St, 
Paul to the Galatians and Epheſians; with Doctrinal 
and Practical Gbſervations, &c. &c, with a Critical 
and Practical Commentary on the IWA Epitiles of St. 
Paul to the Theſſalonians Qto. 10s. Cd. in Boards. 

IV. Mr WRAXALL's Memoirs of the Kings of 
France of the Race of \ alois: And a Four through 
the Weſtern, Southern, and Interior Provinces of 
France. Vols. $8vo. 10s. in Boards. 

V. A Short Hiſtory of Englith T ranſactions in 
the Faſt Indi's, Small 8vo. 35. ſewed. 

VI. The REPOST1 ORY : 4A Select Collection of 
Fugitive Pieces of Wit and Humour, in Proſe and 
Verſe. 2 Vols. ſmall svo. 6s. ſewed. 

VII. Moraland Entertaining Dialogues in Engliſh 
and French, for the Improvement of Youth. ' By 
MadamedeVAUCLUSE. 2 Vols: 12mo. 6s. Bound. 
VIII. Dr. AS H's Sentimentson Education. 2 Vols. 
12mo, 6s. Bound. | 

IX. Mrs. CARTWRIGHT's Letters on Female 
Education, addreſſed to a Married Lady. 28. ſewed. 

X. RELIQUES of GENIUS: Contilling chiefly 
of Poems and Romances, by a Gentleman lately 
deccaſed. 28. bd. ſewed. 


XI. POE- 
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BOOKS printed for E. and C. DiLLY. 


XI. POETICAL AMUSEMENTS at a Villa 
near Bath. Vol. III. 3s. ſewed. the J. and II. Vols. 
may be had ſeparate 3s. each. | x 

XII. CASPIPINA's LETTERS. Written by a 
Gentleman who reſided ſome Years in Philadelphia; 


to which is added, the Life and Character of William 


Penn, Eſq. 2 Vols. ſewed 58. 

XIII. The MANNERS of PAPHOS: A Poem. 
By J. Caulfield, Eſq. late Cornet of the Queen's Regi- 
ment of Dragoon Guards. Qto. 3s. _ | 

XIV. A Complete Tieatiſe of ELECTRICITY, 
in Theory and Practice; with original Experiments. 
By TIBERIUS CAVALLO. 8vo. 58. in Boards, 


Alſo NEW EDITIONS of the following 
BOOKS lately printed. 


I. MRS. MONTAGU's Eſſay on the Writings and 
Genius of Shakeſpeare; to which are now firſt 
added, Three Dialogues of the Dead. 5s. Bound. 

Il. LETTERS from ITALY, to a Friend reſiding 
in France. Written by Mrs. Miller, of Bath-Eaſton 
Villa. 2 Vols. 178. Bound. 

III. Mrs. CHAPONE's Miſcellanies in Proſe and 
Verſe; to which is now firſt added, A Letter to a 
New married Lady. 3s. Bound. | 

IV. Mrs. CHAPONE's Letters on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind. 3s. Bound. 

V. The BEAUTIES of HISTORY : Or, Pic- 
tures of Virtue and Vice, drawn from real Life. By 
the Rev. Mr. STRETCH. 2 Vols. 6s. Bound. 

VI. GUTHRIE's New Geographical, Hiſtorical, 
and Commercial Grammar, in one Volume, for 7s. 
and another Edition, 2 Vols, with Maps Coloured, 
145. Bound. | 

VII. WHITE's (of Mancheſter) Treatiſe on the 
Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women; to 
which is added, a large Appendix. 68. Bound, 
The Appendix ſeparate, Price 1s. 6d. 
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140 for obſervations . obſtructions.— 144 for preſented 
1. pre ſerved.— 155, 6 for Trypheodorus r. Tryphiodo- 
rus.— 156 for fame r. fire. 194 for peace r. pence.— 
209 for afflicted r. affected. dele . avbile before Cato, 
and read while Cicero was pouring, &c. - 220 after tu 
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